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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

“T*HANKSGIVING day found the American people in a much less 

melancholy frame of mind than it did a year ago, but the burden 
of regret has been dissipated rather by the lapse of time than by the 
removal of the causes for anxiety and apprehension which then existed. 
It is with a mixture of emotions that we survey the year which has 
passed since then. ‘There are many elements of the situation, for which 
we find it difficult to be thankful—dark clouds which have turned no 
silver lining to our vision. But on the whole the evidence is plentiful 
that the Great Ruler has not let us slip out of His hand, and that He 
means to make of this people something better than we have any con- 
ception of. Especially, He is wakening in us a divine impatience with 
the things that should not be borne or endured, and a determination to 
be rid of them. 

As to the external Providences of the year, we have every reason to 
be grateful. We have abundance and to spare of all the great staples of 
human use; and if in some sorts there be too much to spare, it is the 
fault of our bad economy. ‘The year has been characterized by no 
great public calamity. In our almost continental area, there always 
must be local troubles, such as the yellow fever at Pensacola and the 
election of Mr. BuTLeR in Massachusetts ; but these and our other dis- 
asters of the year have been of local extent and significance. 





PRESIDENT ARTHUR gives us one reason to be thankful, which he 
did not put into his proclamation. We mean his removal of five govern- 
ment officials last Saturday, for complicity with the defendants in the 
Star Route cases. That of ex-Senator SPENCER should have been made 
last July. The rest came in good time to make a fair retrial of the de- 
fendants in these cases possible, and it has had the effect of convincing 
both the public and Mr. Brapy and the Dorsey’s that the Administra- 
tion is thoroughly in earnest. Two of the five, Mr. AINGER, the Post- 
master at Washington, and Mr. Henry, the Marshall of the District, 
seek to dignify their removal by ascribing it to political motives. Mr. 
AINGER isa man of some weight in Michigan politics, and the nontinee 
of Senator Ferry. Mr. Henry was selected for the place by Mr. Gar- 
FIELD. We see no reason to attribute political motives in either case. 
Mr. Henry need not pose as a GARFIELD Republican persecuted by a 
Stalwart President. Mr. GaRFIELD’s friends are obliged to admit that 
his judgment in the selection of men never was first-rate, and his selec- 
tion of Mr. Henry gave them both surprise and annoyance. He has 
been an inefficien: public servant from the first, and Mr. ARTHUR has 
done well to get rid of him. 

But why should these five removals complete the list? There are 
others in official position in Washington, who have been as prominent 
and as forward as any of these in giving aid or comfort to the Star 
Route ring. Mr. Rounps, the Public Printer, is one of these; and a 
good score might be dismissed with the general satisfaction of the whole 
country. 


Amonc the less observed forces which worked against Stalwart Re- 
publican candidates in the recent election, not the least efficient was the 
popular disgust with the attempts to blacken Mr. GARFIELD’s memory. 
The inarticulate voter has an opinion of Mr. GarriELD, which the poli- 
tician does not understand ; and the libels upon him which the Stalwart 
Republicans have been so busy in circulating, cost them many votes on 
that fatal Tuesday. But the vile work is not abandoned. The Sua, of 
New York, which professes to admire Mr. ARTHUR exceedingly, says 
that Mr. StaNnLEY MaATTHEws was elevated to the supreme bench in 
pursuance of a bargain between Mr. GarrigLp and Mr. Jay GouLp, the 
latter supplying the funds for the campaign of 1880, and the former 
making a ‘‘railway judge’’ in return. We should not have noticed 
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anything the Sum has to say of Mr. GarFIeELD, did we not find this 
charge mentioned by respectable newspapers, who merely express their 
unbelief of it. In 1880, Mr. Jay GouLD was exceedingly anxious to 
control the appointments to the supreme bench, whatever the cost in 
the way of contributions. When Mr. GARFIELD was nominated, he was 
quite enthusiastic for him. Before the campaign was done he had gone 
over to the Democracy, and had sent them a handsome contribution to 
the expense of the Indiana campaign. The Republicans got nothing 
from him. Any inference from these facts complimentary to Mr. Gar- 
FIELD is the simple truth. 

As to the nomination of Mr. SraNLEY MATTHEWS, everybody knows 
it was done as a favor to Mr. Hayes, and becausé of Mr. GARFIELD’s 
high opinion of Mr. Matruews’s ability as a jurist. We thought it a 
mistake at the time, and we think so still; but we must admit that 
Judge MatTrHeEws is the most learned lawyer on the bench, and that his 
previous record as a railroad lawyer has not led him to do any mischief. 


Rumors of the resignation of Mr. Fotcer from the Secretaryship of 
the Treasury have been rife, but have met with a very emphatic contra- 
diction. Mr. FoicEr, as we always supposed, means to stay. Nothing 
has occurred which should cause his resignation. The President is not 
responsible to the country, or to any part of it, for the selection of his 
official advisers ; and the refusal of New York to make Mr. FoLcEer 
Governor in no way detracts from his fitness to fill his present place. 
The analogies which some newspapers draw from English practice are 
worse than misleading. In America we always have repudiated the 
principle of ministerial responsibility. There is no more reason for 
Mr. Foucer’s resignation than there would be for that of Mr. ARTHUR. 
What we want of both gentlemen is to take to heart the lessons of the 
recent deluge, not to vacate their places for others. ; 

As to Mr. New’s claims to the post of Secretary of the Treasury, 
no one outside the Cabinet can speak with certainty. Itis certain that 
Mr. New’s acquaintance with business has made him very valuable in 
the Treasury, and it is not improbable that he regards himself as placed 
beneath his worth in the assistant-secretaryship. But a mere ‘‘ under- 
standing ’’ as to the succession, reached when Mr. FoLGER expected to 
be elected, hardly counts for much in politics. 


THE statistics of American manufactures published in a bulletin of 
the Census Bureau shows the continued efficiency of the Protective 
Tariff, in developing that system of diversified industry upon which our 
general prosperity depends. The growth of the number of people em- 
ployed in manufactures has been greater proportionally than of the 
population, having increased since 1870 from 5.22 per cent. to nearly 
5.60 per cent. The wages of the average workman has risen from $346 
a year in irredeemable paper in 1870, to $377 in gold, or its equivalent, 
in 1880. On the other hand the profits of manufacture have fallen, and 
its risks increased by about seventeen per cent. 

For the third time, a controversy has arisen with reference to the 
census returns of Philadelphia manufactures, Mr. LoRIN BLODGET im- 
pugning their accuracy, and the present and former superintendents of 
the census asserting it. We are quite unable at this point to pronounce 
any opinion upon the merits of the discussion, because two of the most 
important of the charges brought by Mr. BropGer have not met with 
any distinct answer from the census authorities. These are (1) that the 
collection of statistics was closed peremptorily in Philadelphia in No- 
vember, 1880, and farther work refused because of the expense, while 
in New York and some other cities the work of collection was continued 
until well inte January, 1881, and additions made as late as July of that 
year. (2) That in the collection of returns in Philadelphia a higher 
minimum of annual product than that prescribed by the law was 
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adopted, and the smaller establishments ignored. Philadelphians are 
not excited about this matter, but they would like to have an explicit 
answer to these two charges, and they cannot accept any personal re- 
criminations aimed at Mr. BLopDGET as a satisfactory way of meeting 
them. 

General WALKER surprises us by the remark, which we find in the 
Advertiser, that ‘‘ the real trouble is that Philadelphia does not submit 
gracefully to the obvious supremacy of New York in manufacturing.”’ 
Mr. WALKER spent six months in our city in 1876, and taught us to 
form a very high opinion of his character. We hope he saw nothing of 
us in that time which leads him to believe that we like a pleasant false- 
hood better than an unpalatable fact. The truth is that Philadelphia 
has acquiesced generally, and we think gracefully, in the comparative 
exhibit of the manufactures of the two cities. The publication of the 
returns, when first published, called out no indignation and no protest. 
And while our city is somewhat curious to learn what will be said to Mr. 
BLopGET’s very distinct charges, there is no general expectation that 
the comparative position of the two cities in the census will be reversed 
by any correction of the returns. 





THE threat of repealing the Internal Revenue duties, with the ex- 
ception of that on whiskey, and of devoting that to popular education, 
has roused some of our Free Trade exchanges to a paroxysm of anger. 
We have Republican papers expressing the hope that the whole matter 
will be left for Democrats of next Congress to settle, and that they will 
solve it in the old way, by removing the duties from foreign-made 
articles and continuing these on articles of American manufacture. 

In our valued contemporary, the Zimes of New York, we find a 
warning that the business of ‘‘ reducing taxation,’’ which for months it 
has spoken of as the chief duty of American legislators, may be pushed 
too far. The interest on the debt, it shows, is still eighty millions a 
year ; eleven millions are needed for public works ; the navy wants eight 
millions for current expenses and a new navy ; and nearly a hundred 
and two millions will be needed to pay the pension bill this year, and 
more the next. The estimates for 1883-84, forwarded by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the House Committee on Appropriations, show a 
total of $22,350,945, an increase of something less than two millions ; 
and should the House—which is not unlikely—refuse to vote large out- 
iays on the Navy, the figures of last year may serve again. As to the 
increase for pensions, it is more than balanced by the certainty that no 
River and Harbor Bill will pass this session, and only a very moderate 
one in the next Congress. After all, there is no reason in these figures 
against such a disposal of the internal revenue as will remove it from 
the ordinary source of revenue. 





Tue Constitution of the United States says that each House of 
Congress shall be the judge of the qualifications of its own members. 
Two years ago the Governor of Utah thought he would be a better 
judge than the House, so he gave the certificate to Mr. CAMPBELL and 
refused it to Mr. CANNON, who had the majority of votes. A territorial 
delegate is not strictly a member of the House, yet it was voted that 
the Governor of Utah had trenched on the House’s prerogatives. 
This year, Governor McENery, of Louisiana, follows the discredited 
precedent set by the Governor of Utah. He refuses a certificate of 
election to Mr. KELLocG, and gives it to his Democratic competitor, 
Mr. ACKLEN, because the former is not a resident of the State and dis- 
trict. There is no requirement that any representative shall reside in 
the district which elects him, and, as to residence in the State, Congress 
always has construed the requirement most generously. It would be an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous precedent, should the next House of Representatives 
exclude Mr. KEtLocc on the grounds—whatever they are—which have 
satisfied Mr. McENery. At any rate, the House alone is the judge of the 
matter, and the Governor of Louisiana has nothing to do with it, beyond 
certifying as to the fact of election. In this view, many of the best 
Democrats of the State agree. 

It is said, on good authority, that Mr. KELLocc owes his election to 
his advocacy of the Protective policy. The representatives of the 
wool-growing districts of Western Texas are pledged to sustain the 
same policy. General Gorr carried his West Virginia district on this 
very issue ; and the coalitionists of North Carolina polled a heavier vote 





because they were decidedly for Protection. Should the next Congress 
take any steps towards Free Trade, the Democrats may expect heavy 
losses in the South, including the State tickets of Kentucky and Mary- 
land. 





SINCE our comments on the oil market, a fortnight ago, the trade 
on the Western Pennsylvania exchanges has had several days of depres- 
sion and excitement, due in part, if not entirely, to the announcement 
that a new well of large product had been opened, in new territory,— 
denoting the development of additional oil fields, and the maintenance, 
if not the increase, of production. As a consequence of this alarm, the 
price of crude oil declined to less than go cents, in one day, and in the 
‘* flurry ’’ speculators suffered severely. On Saturday, however, there 
was some recovery, and on Monday prices advanced to $1.08. This is 
a considerably lower range than had prevailed during the advance in 
prices on which we commented, but it shows strength in the market, 
indicating an inclination toward the balance of opinion that production 
has reached and passed its greatest amount. 





THE school-system of New York city, if we may trust the Mail and 
Express, has fallen into the same condition of corruption and decay 
which characterizes the rest of the municipal system. It is in the hands 
of a strongly organized and unscrupulous ring, whose head and mem- 
bers push forward their own favorites, and are responsible for a vast 
amount of inefficiency and waste. All this may be true or the reverse ; 
but we suggest that the evidence upon which these charges are based is 
open to grave suspicion. It is the statements made to reporters by 
teachers and principals whose names are withheld, and whose incrimin- 
ations are generalized to conceal their identity. In every system em- 
ploying a large body of persons, there must be a considerable amount 
of discontent ; and the offer of impunity in making public this discon- 
tent, is not likely to lead to a measured and just expression of it. We 
think the worst thing that can be said against the New York schools is 
that so many of their principals and teachers were willing to make such 
charges without giving their names. 





M. BaRTHOLDI’s great statue of ‘‘ Liberty Enlightening the World”’ 
is likely to prove a very expensive present from the people of France 
to New York city. A proper pedestal will cost a quarter of a million 
of dollars at least, and probably a good deal more. As yet, the com- 
mittee having the matter in hand has not been able to secure any large 
sum, and a public meeting has been held to stir up popular enthusiasm. 
The newspapers talk of a national subscription from the whole country; 
but they also seem to feel that what is to be done must be done by the 
city itself. There is nothing in the gift that specially appeals to the 
rest of the country. The only outcome of the transaction is an orna- 
ment for New York harbor; and, however ready we all may be to con- 
tribute to making and preserving that harbor, we must leave its adorn- 
ment to the people of that city. Had the statue been sent to Washing- 
ton the case might have been different, for the capital has increasing 
claims upon patriotic feeling, and is becoming a matter of patriotic 
pride, while New York is just one city among the rest. 





THE liquor question will come up in the Ohio Legislature, and Gov- 
ernor FosTEr’s influence will be exerted to secure severe legislation for 
its regulation. The recent election decided nothing practically in the 
matter, as neither Legislature nor Governor was chosen, And the 
Republicans now seem to be driven into alliance with the Temperance 
party, as the only hope of success. But a very strong section of the 
party, led by Mr. HatsTgEap and Mr. SHERMAN, mean to resist any such 
movement. 

In Iowa, the decision of Judge Hayes that the prohibitory amend- 
ment had not been passed by the Legislature in Constitutional form, 
and was therefore invalid, seems to have caused a general suspension of 
action until the question can be laid before the Supreme Court. We 
do not see that they can do other than reverse the decision. In Penn- 
sylvania, the courts very properly refuse to enter upon questions as to 
the compliance with the form of passing laws, although this form is pre- 
scribed very explicitly by the new Constitution. The ancient maxim 
that ‘* ignorance of the law excuses nobody,’’ would be burdensome, in- 
deed, if the citizen were required not merely to know what is contained 
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in the statute-book, but also to discriminate between statutes which were 
properly passed and those which were not. For both the courts and 
the people, the attestation of the Governor and the officers of the Legis- 
lature must be final ; and no sensible court would allow the minutes of 
the Legislature’s proceedings to be alleged to show that a law had not 
been passed. 





‘‘THE plain people are waking up to the question of civil service 
reform, and want something done,’’—<o testifies Governor Foster, of 
Ohio, according to the report of a recent interview. This is but one 
of numerous indications of the same sort. It points to what we have 
recently most emphatically declared: that there has been a definite and 
actual development in the public mind of comprehension and purpose 
in relation to the public service. People have had theirattention drawn 
to it, and they have realized far more than ever before the essential 
abuse of the spoils system. What has been related and described, over 
and over again, in documents on civil service reform has come to the 
practical knowledge of the mass of intelligent voters, and has fallen 
under their condemnation. In Pennsylvania they have seen that 
Senator CaMERON’s political influence was greatly augmented, if not 
established, by the fact that he controlled the Federal appointments in 
the State, and that not only his recommendations of applicants, but his 
demand for removals, received the President’s approval. The displace- 
ment of the postmaster at Wilkesbarre, and of Collector SULLIVAN, in 
Pittsburg, and Collector Witey, in Lancaster, were three cases that 
especially drew public attention, and had the effect of fastening in the 
public mind the conviction that it was against the principles of good 
government to have these places thus seized upon and transferred as 
‘*spoils.’’ ‘There has been an awakening amongst ‘‘the plain people ;’’ 
there need be no doubt as to this; and the ground is laid upon which 
Congress may safely legislate against that form of the civil service evil 
which has now become generally comprehended. Mr. CHARLES Fos- 
TER is himself one of those who have wakened, judging from his re- 
ported expressions. He did not, sixty days ago, seem to comprehend 
the nature of the protest which the Independent Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania were making, but there is reason to believe that his eyes are 
wider open now. 





WE get very meagre details from the far Western elections, if we 
depend entirely on the telegraph. In Nevada, it seems, the Republi 
cans made a much better showing than has been commonly supposed. 
On the whole, that State, instead of drifting rapidly away from the Re- 
publican column, holds more closely to it, so far as the November vote 
is an indication, than some other States—especially California. On the 
State ticket, the Democrats elected their Governor and Congressmen, 
but these only, the Republicans electing the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Supreme Judge, the Clerk of the Supreme Court, the Controller, the 
Secretary of State, the Treasurer, the Attorney General, the Surveyor 
_ General, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the State 
Printer—ten out of the twelve. In the Legislature, the Republicans 
have 8 majority on joint ballot, their strength in the House being 26 to 
14. In the Senate they elected 6, while the Democrats chose but 2 
new Senators; the latter have a majority oply by the possession of 9 
‘‘hold-over’’ Senators, the Republicans having but 2. 





Tue Nevada vote shows a mixed result. It indicates the pres- 
ence of that same discrimination in the voting which was seen so much 
in all the States. Look at some other results, the details of which are 
lately presented in full: here in Illinois, where the Democratic Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is elected, though the Republicans 
carry the State on the head of the ticket ; in Connecticut, though the 
Democratic candidate for Governor has over 4,000 majority, and the 
Democratic ticket was successful generally, a Republican is chosen 
Controller ; in Nebraska, the Republican majority varies from 15,000 
on Governor, down to 200 on Regent of the University; in Kansas, 
while Governor St. JoHN is overwhelmingly defeated, all the other 
Republican candidates are overwhelmingly elected. 

These are some of the significant instances. They prove that there 
has been an unusual degree of independence in the voting, and that 
voters deliberately discriminated as to their support of candidates. 
That they did this wisely in all cases we do not undertake to say; in 
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some it seems as if they did not ; but the fact that they attempted some 
better rule of action than a blind and unhesitating partisanship is an 
encouraging sign of political growth. It is a pity that more of it is not 
observable in the Southern States. The failure of the State Credit 
movement in Tennessee looks at this distance to have been a failure of 
honest independence, and therefore a deplorable result. 





THE assumption that the time of this session of Congress will be 
taken up by the appropriation bills is mischievous. Except to see that 
their amounts are reduced to the lowest reasonable figures, they are 
mere measures of routine. Suppose—taking the extremest view—that 
they were not passed at all, being crowded over by the attention given to 
important measures of reform, what then? Simply that the new Con- 
gress, called for the purpose, could take them up and pass them before 
the beginning of the new fiscal year. The bills for the present year 
were not passed, in several cases, until after July rst. An extra session, 
it may be said, entails some expense, but the answer to this is that the 
pay of Congressmen is so much per annum. It might be objected, too, 
that this new Congress would be liable to develop those schemes hostile 
to the Tariff with which Mr. Hurp and others are said to be full; but 
certainly no Republican could object to that, for nothing will put a 
more hopeful face on Republican prospects for 1884 than to have the 
Democrats commit themselves to Free Trade. ‘A tariff for revenue 
only’’ was the plank Mr. Watrerson stuck into General HANcOcK’s 
platform, and what came from that piece of carpenter-work everybody 
knows. 

The Republicans in this Congress should understand that their duty 
and their policy is to labor, first of all, on the three or four great mea- 
sures of reform which, as the elections showed, are demanded by the 
people. If they give their days, nights and holidays to these, until ad- 
journment, making the appropriation bills a secondary consideration, 
they will be acting wisely. 





Mr. GLapsTonE has carried his new rules for procedure nearly 
through the House of Commons, and as the assent of the Peers is not 
needed, they may be considered as an accomplished fact. One result 
of their passage will be an increase in the responsibility of the British 
Ministry as regards the conduct of legislation. Usually the Ministry 
announces a long series of important measures at the opening of the 
session, and then admits, as August approaches, that more than half of 
them must be abandoned. This has been due in good part to the end- 
lessness of debate in the House ; and for the future the Ministry will 
have to decide when they can put astop to discussion without producing 
the impression that they have restrained a full expression of hostile 
opinion. 

The bearing of the new rules on the future of the Irish delegation is 
very important. Nobody expects that Mr. PARNELL’s following in the 
next Parliament will be less than seventy; and should the Irish fran- 
chise he reformed before the next election, it may be upwards of eighty. 
To repress seventy or eighty members, bent on having attention to Irish 
matters first, will not be easy under any rules of procedure, and it would 
have been quite impossible before the Ministry acquired the right to 
terminate discussion when they thought it had gone far enough. 





One of the measures on which Mr. GLADSTONE came into collision 
with the late Lord BEACONSFIELD was the Public Worship Regulation 
Act. This prescribes a mode of prosecuting clergymen of the Church 
of England who depart from the legal ritual of the prayer-book. The 
bishop of the diocese must give consent to the prosecution ; and if, 
after three years, the accused refuses to submit to the decision of the 
court, he is deprived of his living. ‘The measure was proposed by the 
Primate and some other bishops, as furnishing a short and easy method 
with the ritualists. BEACONSFIELD took it up, and carried it in spite of 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S remonstrance that it would do nothing but harm. 
The result justified his predictions. The very first ritualist prosecuted 
went to jail rather than submit, converted a prisoner’s cell into a place 
of pilgrimage, and now is released, after three years of imprisonment, 
with the halo of a Confessor on his brows. John Bull likes staunchness, 
and the unpopularity of the ritualists diminished when it was shown 
they were ready to take any consequences rather than abandon their 
usages. He even begins to think there must be something in principles 
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for which a man will bear three years of confinement. Everybody 
sees that if the law were to expire now, it could not be renewed ; and 
when a law reaches that point, the time for its repeal cannot be distant. 





THE situation in Dublin evidently is very serious, and makes the 
story of the attempt to assassinate Judge Lawson more credible. The 
execution of young Hynes in the face of the popular conviction that he 
was innocent, after the exposure of the conduct of the drunken jury, and 
without the sentence of death being pronounced upon him, has pro- 
duced in Dublin something like a vendetta, in which the lives of the 
judges and the jurymen are in daily peril. A detective and a juryman 
have been shot, and a number of judges seem to have had a narrow 
escape. For this, Earl Spencer and Judge Lawson are in good 
measure responsible. Both of them showed a harshness and a disregard 
of popular feeling in this case, which was not necessary to secure justice 
on the accused man, and which has created among the excitable and 
the unintelligent the feeling that courts and their officials are organized 
for purposes of murder. The recent violent and murderous attacks are 
simply rough attempts at revenge in kind. 

It is one of the weak places in Mr. GLapstone’s Irish policy that it 
does nothing to improve the condition of the large and impoverished 
town population of Ireland. His land laws do not touch them. His 
disestablishment of the Irish Church only reduced the number of those 
who had money to spend in giving employment. The townspeople are 
idle simply because they have nothing to do.” They hate English rule, 
because it means their misery or their banishment. They hate the rep- 
resentatives of an authority which never bears to them any aspect but 
that of repression. And so long as the Irish problem is treated as a 
land question simply, this dissatisfaction will continue. 





Tue Dublin newsmongers, in their eagerness to discover one more 
indictment of the Land League, have sent us a despatch, which deserves 
attention. They say that 

It has been officially reported to the Government that widespread distress is 
feared in Ireland this Winter. The districts most seriously affected, through want of 
employment on farms and the failure of the potato crop, are Sligo, Ballina, Swinford, 
and thegreater portion of Galway. There is much destitution in West Clare and Con- 
naught. Owing to continuously heavy demands upon Irishmen in America to sup- 
port the Land League, there has been a considerable decrease in the remittances to the 
struggling natives in Ireland. This has reduced many of the latter to the condition 
of being unable to purchase new seed. 

Here we have a frank confession that the English rule in Ireland is 
kept up by remittances from America. Without these the Irish tenants 
cannot live, and cannot purchase seed. They are rackrented to a point 
which makes their fragment of the harvest incapable of keeping them 
alive. Nothing but a constant drain upon the hard earned wages of 
the Irish in America suffices to support them. When this is diverted, a 
famine follows. Yet there are Americans who wonder that the Irish in 
America do not dismiss Ireland from their thoughts, and pay attention 
only to American matters. 





AraBI Pasha may count his life worth something. Lord Durrerin 
recommends that the charges of complicity in the Alexandria massacre 
and in the burning of the city, be dropped from the indictment; and 
in this matter his recommendation isa command. With these expunged, 
there is nothing left on which ARABI can be condemned ; and, as he 
has secured his papers, with the help of the English authorities, his trial 
will be nothing but an exposure of the duplicity of the Sultan, the 
Khedive, and the Pashas who are hounding him to the death. 

Altogether, the English bid fair to retrieve their blunders in this 
Egyptian matter very handsomely. They let the bondholders trick 
them into a war, but they mean that these usurers shall get no good of 
it. They quarrelled quite needlessly with ARapi Pasha, but they have 
secured him a fair trial, and they are making him a present of his life. 





As we anticipated, the English are not going to stand by while France 
annexes Madagascar. The classes who are interested in the Protestant 
missions, as we expected, are especially active against it, the Quakers 
among the first. Since the French annexed the Fiji Islands, the Prot- 
testant missions there have been suppressed. However anti-clerical 
France may be at home, she always is Roman Catholic in the mission- 





field. She suppresses the religious orders in Paris, but supports and 
uses them in Syria. The English know this, and Lord GRANVILLE 
gives the French a broad hint, when he remarks that he knows of no 
treaty which would sanction annexation of the island. 


See News Summary, page 124. 








WHAT TO DO WITH CONGRESS. 

TANDING out as an exception between the three that preceded it 

and that which will follow, the present Congress affords the only 
opportunity for an official expression of the Republican party’s views 
and character that it will be possible for the party to have before the 
4th of March, 1885—the President’s opportunity alone excepted. The 
time is short. The space is narrow. Yet upon the impression which the 
party shall now make upon the country, more than upon any other point, 
will depend the vote of 1884. 

Every Republican, therefore, will watch with painful interest the do- 
ings and the misdoings of the session now about to begin. 

There are some elements of the situation that are disheartening to 
those who know that nothing but a reform of the party’s course can save 
it from losing the Presidency in 1884. The first is found in the make- 
up of the House. The election has unseated nobody. The KeEl- 
FERS, ROBESONS, ERRETTs and HusBBELLs return to their seats. They 
are too obtuse, we fear, to have learnt anything by defeat. None of 
them has the magnanimity to confess that disaster was deserved, or that 
the time for repentance and amendment has come. They see nothing 
but faction and infatuation among the causes which have produced dis- 
aster. They are not willing to adopt a new course of action, because 
that would be a confession that the old deserved condemnation. It was 
so in the short session of 1874-5. In the face of disaster even more 
overwhelming, the Stalwart majority in the House then went on in a 
career of recklessness and extravagance, which gave even Mr. TILDEN 
his chance of winning in 1876. 

Nor can we expect any decided help toward better things from the 
Executive. Indeed, it is to Mr ARTHUR that we owe much of the 
degeneracy of the present Congress. We say this in full recollection 
of the good features of his career—of his vetoes of the River and Harbor 
and of the first Chinese Immigration Bill. On single points he has 
been solidly right; yet his general influence has been disastrous. It 
has been an influence tending to extend and perpetuate precisely those 
elements in the political situation with which the American people are 
out of all patience. 

In our present circumstances, the duty of the party towards Con- 
gress is summed up in one word—fressure. If left to itself, this Con- 
gress will come to no good. It will waste precious weeks and months, 
as it did before the adjournment. It will leave a barren session as the 
last memento of Republican control to a disgusted country. It will 
give the Democrats their chance to make such a record for better legis- 
lation and wiser management, as may reconcile the country to the con- 
tinuance of their rule. It is not safe, even if it were proper public 
policy, to trust to the Democratic capacity for blunders. A new gen- 
eration of leaders is rising ar#ong them, untainted by the bad memories 
of the war, and ambitious to place their party in a position in which 
the country may trust it. Men begin to appear in its ranks who are 
not to be regarded with the contempt which was poured upon those who 
met at Chicago in 1864 to resolve that the war was a failure. There 
has been a notable shedding of old accretions in that quarter in the 
last ten years ; and nothing but a rejuvenated Republicanism will serve 
to overcome the young Democracy. We see no good reason to expect 
that the next Congress .will repeat the blunders of 1879-80, or show 
any purpose to ‘‘ imperil the results of the war.’’ It will not be con- 
trolled by ‘‘ Rebel brigadiers,’’ nor will the American people be told 
by its leaders that ‘‘ Gop only knows which was right’’ in the struggle 
which saved the nation and wiped out slavery. Old things are passing 
away. The TILDENs, the THURMANS, the PENDLETONS, and even the Bay- 
ARDS, are men of the past ; and the fact that the party is absolutely em- 
barrassed by the abundance of desirable candidates for the Presidency 
is at once a centrast to the Republican party’s barrenness, and an evi- 
dence of new life in the Democratic ranks. 

It is the duty of the hour, therefore, to force Congress to make such 
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use of these three months, as will put the Republican candidates of 1884 
into a position which will promise victory. First of all, the question of 
taxation must be met and solved. The abortive measures of last session 
must be laid on the shelf, and the subject taken up de novo. Tariff re- 
vision comes first. The new Tariff should be one which will put the 
issue between Protection and Free Trade, in their simplest terms, before 
the country. The anomalies, intricacies and absurdities which charac- 
terize the system of laws we call the Tariff, should be swept away ; ex- 
cessive duties should be reduced to the exact amount which will 
equalize the position of the American producer with that of his foreign 
rival; and the collection of customs should be simplified by the substi- 
tution of specific for ad valorem duties in every case in which this 
change is. possible. There are exceptions, such as sugars and silks. 
But there should be no change that will involve any surrender of the 
Protective principle. To give that up would be to surrender the razson 
d@ etre of the party, for the sake of ensuring its existence. Those who 
propose that the Republican party shall take any step towards a Free 
Trade policy, ask that the party shall turn its back upon its own history 
and commit political suicide. 

Again, this Congress should take every possible step towards a 
thorough reform of the Civil Service. It should cancel and obliterate 
from the commission of every civil servant—except the responsible 
heads of departments—the clause determining the term of his service, 
and create a tribunal to decide upon the validity of the public reasons 
given for any future removals. And as our reformers seem bent on in- 
troducing from England competitive examinations, it should legislate 
to give that method a fair trial, by providing that all clerkships of the 
lowest grade shall be filled in this way, and the higher by promotions. 
These two measures would abate one of the fiercest of the discontents 
which have helped the party to disaster. They would emancipate our 
office-holders from the control of superiors in office, put an end to po- 
litical assessments, and enable the party to go before the country, in 
1884, with the claim to have effected a reform hardly less than the 
abolition of slavery. 

This Congress should be constrained to carry out the proposed en- 
largement of the Cabinet by establishing two new Secretaryships—those 
of Agriculture and Mines, and of Manufactures and Commerce. In 
this respect, we are behind every other civilized country, although we 
have better reason than any for taking the lead. Our industries play a 
greater part in our national existence than elsewhere ; but they are ex- 
cluded from our national councils, or represented only by an official 
who thinks of them merely as sources of revenue. England, France, 
Austria, Prussia, Italy, Russia, Sweden, are all more practical in this 
respect than is America. . 

This Congress should take steps to restore our merchant marine by 
the complete removal of the burdens and restrictions which make it un- 
profitable to sail ships under the American flag. The permission to 
bring foreign-built ships under our flag is another matter, and one that 
can wait. The registration laws debar no American from buying and 
owning as many British ships as he pleases, nor do they interfere with 
his free use of them between our ports and those of any foreign coun- 
try. Not a penny is lost to the country by those laws, while our Gov- 
ernment is saved by them from incurring responsibility for the protec- 
tion of the vessels thus purchased. On grounds of public economy, 
there is not the slightest reason for their repeal. But the laws which 
oblige the owners of American ships to carry on their business under 
costs and restrictions which belong to the early half of this century, and 
which may have been right and just enough when they were enacted, 
should not be left on the statute books of either State or nation. 


There are half a dozen measures before Congress which excite no 
marked attention among the public, but which would yield a great 
harvest of popularity to the party which passed them. One of these is 
to compel the country banks to keep their reserves at home. This 
would increase the amount of local accommodation to customers in 
their immediate neighborhood, and would reduce the facilities for stock- 
gambling in the great cities. Another is the bill to establish a Post- 
Office Savings Bank system throughout the country. In our great 
cities we hardly feel the need of this, because this want is supplied by 
other agencies. But the majority of the people of the country live at 
a distance from institutions in which savings can be deposited. They 








have not the incentive to save always before them. At present they give 
the matter little attention, but if this facility were offered them they 
would change their habits sooner or later, not only to their own benefit, 
but to that of the country at large. . 

A last great measure is the reform of the pension system by estab- 
lishing a system of thorough medical inspection, and subjecting to it 
not only those who are making new applications, but every man who is 
on the books. A staff of military surgeons should be constructed for 
this purpose, out of the men who rendered medical service during the 
war, and every man required to present himself and his papers at some 
centre specified for the purpose of examination. ‘Till this is done, we 
shall go on paying millions every year to persons who have no claim on 
the public, and whose mendicity and mendacity are a constant source of 
annoyance to thousands of gallant men who are earning an honest liv- 
ing. More than any other measure, this proposal would be resisted. 
The pension-agent ring is stronger by far than the Star-Route ring ever 
was. It controls newspapers, correspondents and votes. It has hired 
advocates to resist every proposal to secure honest investigation. But 
if the Republicans fail, the Democrats will take this work up, and we 
shall have an exposure compared with which that of Mr. Brapy and 
the Dorseys is as nothing. 


THE NATIONAL TAX REFORM. 
T does not seem reasonable that, in its treatment of the subject of tax 
reform, Congress should now either hesitate or err. The facts are 
so familiar, and the case which they make up is so easily comprehen- 
sible, that there need be no mistake in the work. 

The facts—stated in these columns, a year and a half ago, with sub- 
stantially all the fulness that is now possible ; and stated here, we may 
add, at a time when the press of the country generally ridiculed and 
opposed the logical conclusions which THE AMERICAN drew from them 
—may be summarized, thus: That the system of taxes, established 
twenty years ago, in the midst of the war, for war purposes, is now no 
longer needed for the current expenses of government, the revenues 
from other sources being enough and even more than enough. That 
the enormous surplus accumulated by the maintenance of these un- 
needed war taxes is a mischievous, demoralizing and dangerous thing, 
deranging the financial circulation of the country, by its collection ; 
putting excessive power in the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by its application ; and directly inciting to Congressional wastefulness, 
by knowledge of its availability for corrupt and extravagant purposes. 

These are the facts. None of them are deniable. The outrageous 
volume of pension, river and harbor, public buildings, and other ap- 
propriations made at the last session of Congress for the current fiscal 
year, may, it is true, diminish the surplus to less figures than the amount 
of internal revenue collections, but this is the identical proof of what 
has been declared—that to gather such excessive sums into the Treasury 
naturally begets methods of misusing them. 

From such a condition of things must naturally come the work of 
reform in the tax system of the country. It is demanded by every con- 
sideration of public policy. It involves every principle of good govern- 
ment. No other subject, in fact, if we except possibly the correction of 
the ‘‘ spoils’’ abuse in the public service, is now so thoroughly pre- 
pared for vigorous and definite Congressional action. It must come at 
once to the attention of Congress, and undoubtedly will do so. Every- 
body is convinced of the need of taking it up without further delay. 

What, then, are the essential features of the reform ? First, that all 
unneeded taxes shall be abolished. And ‘‘ need ”’ is to be measured 
by the rules of honesty and economy, not those of waste and plunder. 
The figures of last year’s receipts and expenditures show that witha 
close management there would be, out of the revenues from customs, 
the public lands, and miscellaneous sources, enough money to pay all 
the ordinary expenses of the Government, all the interest upon the 
public debt, a very large sum for ‘‘arrears of pensions,’’ and leave 
a moderate surplus, besides, to be applied to the principal of the 
debt. This settles, substantially, that the whole of the war taxes are 
unneeded, so far as the national treasury is concerned. It justifies the 
demand made that they be repealed entirely, and the internal revenue 
bureau abolished. This would simply be to reéstablish the peace sys- 
tem, seventeen years after the war has ended. It would be only the 
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abolition of what was never intended or expected to be continued 
beyond the war’s urgent necessities. And certainly no one will claim 
that any tax should be maintained, or any tax-gatherer kept at work, 
beyond the time when the avails of the tax are required for useful pub- 
lic purposes. If there be any principle of good government more plain 
than that which applies to this case, it would be difficult to mention it. 

Nevertheless, it is not for Congress to abolish the internal revenue 
bureau if it can be made available to relieve the tax burdens of the 
people under their State organizations. We urge this important feature 
of this great measure of reform upon those who, like Judge KELLEY, 
content themselves with considering only the needs of the national 
treasury. Their duty, we venture to believe, is to look at the whole 
case. The people are as much interested in it from the stand-point of 
their State as from that of their national relations. The question to be 
determined is not simply whether the taxes on liquors and tobacco can 
be spared with the others, the propriety of whose repeal is not denied, 
but whether, though these are not needed for national use, they should 
not be continued in order that other and more onerous forms of taxation 
now laid by the States may have relief, and, at the same time, the 
financial credit of all the States be restored, and their school systems 
developed and improved. This is reform, also. To do away with un- 
needed taxes is right ;—to apply their proceeds to a different and good 
purpose is equally right, or even more so. 

It is difficult to imagine any stronger case than is now presented in 
favor of adopting this method of reform. From many States in the 
North come the complaints of heavily-taxed people. They are taxed 
in Pennsylvania, for example, for State purposes, for county purposes, 
for city, borough, or township purposes, and for school purposes. 
Their State taxation is largely indirect, but the other forms are direct 
and heavy. Assistance to them would be welcome and timely. To 
make available to their State treasury less than half its proportionate 
share of the present revenues from liquors and tobacco would be an im- 
mense relief. Fifty millions per annum distributed to the States would 
be a dollar for each inhabitant. This would be over four millions and 
a quarter for Pennsylvania, it would be over five millions for New York, 
it would be over a million and three-quarters for Massachusetts. Look- 
ing at the census returns, and noting what sum the population of each 
State would entitle it to receive under such a system of distribution, it 
cannot be doubted that this application of less than one-half the present 
revenue from liquors and tobacco would relieve materially the tax-bur- 
dened people of every Northern State. So much would be lifted off 
their shoulders by the avails of what the general government is now 
ready to abolish, that what remained—principally local taxation— 
would be lightly borne. 


And if the Northern States would be thus benefited, the Southern 
States would receive equal advantage, and even greater relief. The 
illiteracy of a great element of their population causes anxious thought 
to every reflecting person. Their system of education is necessarily 
imperfect, and its operations inadequate. Such as it is, it is maintained 
with difficulty, and in the presence of efforts to scale and ‘‘ readjust ’’— 
in effect, to repudiate—portions of the States’ indebtedness. But with 
the money from the war taxes turned into these channels, there might 
be good schools everywhere and no repudiation anywhere in the South. 
To look at the population figures of the States of that section is to be 
convinced that there is not one where the use of its share of the reve- 
nues no longer needed at Washington would not amply provide for the 
payment of its debt and the education of its people. A distribution of 
fifty millions would give Alabama more than a million and a quarter, 
Arkansas nearly a million, Florida over a quarter of a million, Georgia 
over a million and a half, and so on down the list. 

A measure to work these results may well be termed a reform. It is 
the urgently demanded reform of the hour. Whatever opposition may 
be made to it can hardly be manifested in the open, for there is no 
room on which its opponents can find standing ground. They cannot 
allege the necessities of the national treasury, for the figures show that 
any sort of economy will leave the whole internal revenues a surplus. 
If they say that they desire to maintain these revenues in order to 
reduce those from the import duties, then they must explain to the peo- 
ple that they wish to make it easier to fill the American markets with 
foreign goods. If they say that they wish to have a great surplus in the 





treasury, it may fairly be inferred that they are interested in schemes of 
jobbery to use it for private advantage. And against all such objectors 
and such reasons for objecting, the public welfare stands opposed. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 

N our article on KRISTOFER JANSON (not JANSEN, as printed), in our 
issue of November 18, we stated that ‘‘it seems that KLENG Person, 
the first Norwegian who emigrated to America in this century, did not 
take passage in the sloop’’ that left Norway on the 4th of July, 1825. 
None of the printed documents which we examined showed that he re- 
turned with the so-called ‘‘ sloop people.’’ We have since, however, talked 
with an old gentleman, who was personally acquainted with KLENG 
Person, and he assures us that he (K. P.) was one of the fifty-three 
passengers of the sloop, and this gentleman’s evidence is conclusive. 

We therefore desire to make this correction. 





Tue Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Tarr, is reported at this writ- 
ing (Wednesday) to be in a very critical condition, and his early demise 
extremely probable. 

The great place in the English Church held by this Archbishop has 
most commonly been filled by the promotion thereto of the Bishop of 
London. This was so in the case of Dr. Tait, but his predecessor, 
LoNGLEY, was translated from York, while Dr. SumNER, who preceded 
Lonc_Ley, had filled the See of Chester. The main object held in view 
since the days of the fire-brand Laub, has been above all to keep at 
Lambeth a safe man. Brilliant and impulsive persons of extreme views 
are deemed entirely out of place there. Dr. Tait was, indeed, of more 
decided character than any who had for a long period held the post, but 
then he was at the same time endowed with a very conciliatory temper, 
and great moderation. The English Primacy, unlike that of Ireland, 
has rarely fallen to the lot of men of aristocratic connection _In fact, 
Archbishop CorNwALLis—whom George III., at Lady Huntingdon’s 
instance, severely snubbed for giving gay entertainments—and Man- 
NERS-SUTTON are, in centuries, the only instances. There is very little 
money in the Primacy nowadays. Archbishop Lonc.ey died poor, and 
Dr. SUMNER left a very modest fortune. In the old days, however, the 
Archbishops could, at any rate, pop their kith and kin into places of 
most substantial value. 

Prior to 1858, most wills dealing with large sums were proved in 
what was known as ‘‘the Registry of the Prerogative Court of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,’’ who appointed the registrars and other of- 
ficials. ‘The Chief Registrarship was an office worth $45,000 a year—a 
complete sinecure, the work being all done by deputy. Some thirty 
years ago, the London Zimes began to fulminate against the abuses in 
that court, more especially in the case of the beneficiaries of Archbishop 
Moore, who had stuffed his progeny into every nook and corner whence 
good pickings could be extracted, and a few years later the ‘‘ Preroga- 
tive Court,’ was swept away—the Moores’ ‘‘ vested interests’’ being, 
however, amply protected. Readers of ‘‘ David Copperfield ’’ will re- 
member that Dora’s papa, Mr. Spen/ow, and his partner, the inexorable 

Jorkins, were ‘‘proctors’’ practising in this defunct court. Arch- 
bishops’ sons nowadays get no snug “‘ patent places,’’ and though the 
Primate has $75,000 a year, with two fine residences, he is expected to 
spend it, and the calls made upon his purse are legion. 

Dr. Tait lost his only son, who died unmarried, but there are 
daughters who survive him. 

Lambeth Palace has undergone thorough repairs of late years, and 
is now in perfect order. The Archbishop has no palace at Canterbury. 
His country home, Addington, was purchased some sixty years since, 
out of money arising from the sale of a palace fallen to decay, and 
deemed unhealthy, at Crogdon, a few miles distant. Although the ec- 
clesiastical vampires who battened on the Church of Ireland in several 
instances obtained temporal peerages and left means wrung from the 
Church, amply adequate to maintain them, no such dignities have 
ever been conferred on the English Primate, nor, to their credit, can it 
be said that any of them have left large fortunes derived from the Church. 





Sir BEaucHamp Seymour, who, with Sir GARNET WoLsELEy, has 
been ‘elevated ’’ to the peerage for his share in the Egyptian perform- 
ance, as Baron SEymour, of Alcester, takes his title from the town of 
that name in Warwickshire. Alcester (pronounced Auster) is the post- 
town adjoining Ragley, the principal seat of the SEyMour family. Dur- 
ing the life of the late reprobate marquis, it was utterly deserted, and 
his successor, an excellent country gentleman, who always resides there, 
had to rescue it from an almost ruinous condition. His income is 
about one-sixth of that of his predecessor. The church of Arrow, near 
Alcester, is the mausoleum of. the SEyMouRS, and contains many fine 
memorials. 





THE long maintained debate over the copyright question has now 
taken a fresh start, simce the recent charge of Mr. Crarke Rus- 
SELL, the English writer of sea fiction, that he had received nothing 
from America for the re-publication, here, of his works. To this the 
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Messrs. HaRPER replied that they bought the advance sheets of his 
English publishers, Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co., and that if Mr. Rus- 
SELL had not received any of the money he had better inquire of them 
‘* the why and wherefore.’’ What reply they make is not so very clear, 
but it seems that, if Mr. RussELt received any part of the HARPER 
money, it was but little, and he declares that he received none what- 
ever. The whole thing, however, has stirred up English literary circles, 
and excited them to the highest activity of letter-writing. The Ashe- 
neum of Saturday last, a dispatch says, has three columns of communi- 
cations on the subject. 

It needs hardly be said that the whole matter is capable of easy solu- 
tion, and that, with a reasonable effort to solve it, there would probably 
not be a very lengthened debate or controversy as to the method. The 
person entitled to copyright in a book is, of course, its author. Eng- 
lish writers should have the property which they have created in their 
works secured to their possession, by an international system—and so 
should American writers. But the English publishers have no claim to 
put their particular manufacture of a book into the American market. 
They have their own field, secured to them by the most stringent laws, 
and it is both natural and fair to leave the American field to its own 
manufacturers of books. Whenever it shall be agreed that international 
copyright is to rest on its natural and legitimate base—a copyright of 
authorship,—and that publishers in each country shall have their own 
field for their own possession, if they can hold it under the customs laws 
of their country, there will be no difficulty, we think, in reaching a 
settlement. The English writers need not rail against America; we 
are perfectly willing to give them copyright, but not to admit their 
publishers on the same ticket. 





It was stated, a few days ago, in a leading journal, that ALEXANDER 
H. STEPHENS observed, when leaving his home at Crawfordsville to go 
to Atlanta to assume his duties as Governor, that ‘‘ this room was occu- 
pied the night it was finished by Smirn O’Brien, the last of the line of 
Irish Kings of Munster. I never entertained a greater man.’’ If he 
referred to WILLIAM SmiTH O’BRIEN, who took so prominent a part in the 
Irish National movement some thirty years ago, Mr. STEPHENS is 
wrong in supposing him the last of his line. Mr. O’Brien left sons, 
but the head of this famous Irish house is his nephew, the present Lord 
INcHIQUIN, whose father, Sir Lucius O’Brien, Bart., succeeded his 
kinsman, the Marquis of THomonp, in his very ancient barony when 
the marquisate became extinct. Lord INcHIQuIN lives at Dromoland 
Castle, County Clare, a fine edifice entirely rehabilitated within some 
twenty-five years. When the barony fell to Sir Lucius, the Queen 
raised his brothers and sisters to the rank and precedence of a baron’s 
children, but Mr. SmitH O’Brien declined to take it. His family, the 
males at least, whilst holding most cordial relations with him, were not 
in active sympathy with his political views. 





It appears that Mitton had a brother’ named CurisTOPHER, who 
was quite a Vicar of Bray. He began as a lawyer at Reading, and in 
1646 was fined for his delinquency in being an active loyalist. ,In the 
reign of CHARLEs II., he became Deputy Recorder of Ipswich, and in 
the reign of James II., when he was seventy, having discreetly become 
a Roman Catholic and fitted up a chapel in his house, he was knighted 
and made a judge. He had readily taken the covenant under Crom- 
WELL. Probably he and brother Joun dropped each other’s acquaint- 
ance by mutual consent. They could not have had much in common. 
Sir CHRISTOPHER left a son. 





A wRITER in the Methodist lately gave some recollections of Bishop 
HamMLinE, which reveal antecedents probably unusual in the episcopate. 
When born, he was supposed to be dead, but the apparently suspended 
animation returned. In memory of this his parents christened him 
LENT, considering him, though it is not very clear why, to be, like 
SAMUEL, ‘‘lent of the Lorp.’’ However, for a long time he was ex- 
ceedingly unlike SamuEL. When a theological student of Andover, he 
and Assor, a midshipman, at home on sick-leave, went west for a trip. 
Reaching Zanesville, Ohio, HAMLINE donned a white tie, called on the 
Presbyterian pastor, and borrowed ‘‘ Dwight’s Theology.’’ In 1828, a 
“¢ divinity ’’ probably went a long way at Zanesville ; HAMLINE was asked 
to preach, and then his wonderful gifts came to light. Everybody now 
vied in attentions to him, and he preached again and again. One 
evening, however, he and Apsort, dressed as beggars, went round to 
various houses asking alms, and returning with the result, had a rattling 
good time at the tavern. Other pranks followed, and the pulpit was 

resently closed to the Andover student, but meantime he had 
wooed and won a rich girl, an orphan. He read law, and went to 
Athens for admission to the bar, but a Zanesville lawyer, anticipating 
his plans, rode all night and prevented his admission, on the ground of 
his bad moral character, thereby proving that the Athens standard must 
in those days have been considerably above what we occasionally see, 
in much greater places. Then he resolved to ‘‘ go in for’’ politics, but 
the death of a child plunged him into grief. He ‘experienced reli- 
gion”’ and joined the Methodist church. For some time he was regarded 








askance, and not asked to preach, but at length he became a travelling 
preacher, and, in 1844, a splendid speech at the General Conference 
led to his becoming a bishop. All of this may tend to cheer the pa- 
rents of irregular sons, and show that, so far from going to the dogs, 
they may ultimately become lights of the episcopate. 
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MR. HUBERT BANCROFT’S LIBRARY. 


LLUSION has already been made, but very briefly, in THE AMERI- 

CAN to the great library which Mr. Hubert H. Bancroft, the Cali- 

fornia historian, has collected in San Francisco, as the reservoir from 

which to draw the materials for his voluminous work, in thirty volumes, 

on the history of the Pacific Coast. So much of interest, however, 

attaches to this remarkable collection that we shall give, here, some 
details concerning it, taken from a recent San Francisco letter. 

The Pacific Coast, itself, is a region of much historic interest. To 
us along the shores of the Atlantic, it means, chiefly, if not altogether, 
the region of California and Oregon, whose annals go back to the days 
of Fremont’s exploration, the finding of gold, and the rush of the 
treasure-seekers, in 1849. Some have read so ancient a work of descrip- 
tion as Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years Before the Mast,’’ and so go back ten or 
fifteen years further. But long before those days,— 


—the Hudson’s Bay Company’s traders had left their romantic history in the North, 
and the Franciscan missions, with their thousands of cattle and Indian serfs, rich vine- 
yards and olive orchards, and thousands of dollars’ worth of silver and gold plate, throve 
in the South. In their time Vancouver, Beechey, Langsdorff and Kotzebue sailed the 
coast waters, and traced anew the lines of fided charts, for Juan de Cabulla had seen 
mermaids off Santa Barbara in 1542, and Vizcano anchored in San Francisco Bay in 
1603, Coronado rode gaily out of Culican, Easter day, 1540, with 1,100 troops and 
supp y trains, to find the seven ci'ies of treasure north, and pushed his way nearly to 
Omaha before he returned, and found on the Mexican border the remains of cities 
whose houses had tiled walls, wrought hangings and rich colored potteries, in a sort of 
reat refinement; the ruins of the Gila speak of a civilization akin to Aztec splen- 

or. 

It is with the whole range of this extensive subject that Mr. Ban- 
croft has undertaken to deal, and in order to prepare himself thoroughly 
he has had to collect materials of widely varying character. Beginning 
in 1856 with the floating books and pamphlets found in the course of 
his business as a publisher and bookseller, his library has grown to 
35,000 volumes, and is still growing at the rate of 1,000 volumes a year. 
It includes the rare and standard volumes descriptive of voyages and 
explorations, in many languages—Latin, Russian, High Dutch, Spanish 
and other Continental tongues,—illuminated parchments, black-letter 
volumes, original State papers, rare manuscripts of personal adventure 
and experience, etc., etc. 


Atter exhausting the home market, in 1862, Mr. Bancroft was tempted to go abroad 
in search of foreign works bearing on the same history, and a second visit to Madrid, 
Rome, Vienna and the book marts of the Continent put him in possession of the stand- 
ard and choice works attainable on the subject. Agents of the library in the cities of 
Europe have orders to secure anything of value for its purposes, and several noted 
sales have added largely to its treasures. The Maximilian sale at Leipsic, of Count 
Andrade’s collection for the Mexican imperial library, sent 3,000 books to the Bancroft 
shelves, including the famous Concilios Provinciales, manuscript records of ecclesiasti- 
cal councils about 1540, stolen originally from the Mexican archives. The collection 
of Ramirez, the Mexican jurist, was also rich in contributions, and, thanks to the utili- 
tarian ideas of Mexican revolutionists, the paper dealers proved almost as profitable to 
search as were also the accommodating padres of South American convents. The 
bulk of the Squiers MS. from New York is here, and the collections made by several 
Californian gentlemen with a view to state history, besides the invaluable manuscript 
copies of state records and mission archives made specially for the library by its secre- 
taries, including seventy folios, over 25,000 pages, from the surveyor-general’s office 
in San Francisco alone. From twelve to twenty accomplished linguists have been con- 
stantly employed in the service of the library since 1869. A Russian gentleman went 
to Alaska to copy the government records there. Several Spanish secretaries have 
taken transcripts of the mission records and of old papers in possession of Spanish Cali- 
fornian families, copied in full when of sufficient interest, but in all cases read, dates 
noted and summary made of their contents. The library is specially rich in early 
standard Spanish works on America, which were more numerous than our ideas of the 
state of literature in the sixteenth century would suggest. The earliest volumes of his- 
tory making mention of the New World are here in various editions, and the first de- 
sign has been steadily carried out of making the library a comprehensive one of books 
and manuscripts relating to the western half of North America, from Alaska to Darien. 


For several years, Mr. Bancroft had his collection in an upper room 
at his place of business. Lately a fire-proof, detached building has 
been erected for it—a plain two-story brick structure ‘‘ near the end of 
Valencia street, on the edge of the city, in lee of the great coast hills’’ 
that rise back of the city. Here Mr. Bancroft does his work, and some 
of the methods he employs to forward it are unique and striking. As to 
the means of ‘‘ getting at’’ the contents of his collection, we are told: 

Here, laid away in manila-paper grocery bags, in homely, but convenient fashion, is 
the index, not only to the volumes of the whole library, but to the contents of each 
volume. This index, symmetrical and exact, renders the great library flexible and 
available to the student as a pocket manual, since he cannot ask a reference on any 
subject, but the cards in the paper bag direct him to page and paragraph of each and 
every book touching upon the point, and he can marshal his authorities in the time it 
would take to hunt their names out of the bibliography. 


This index is the work of secretaries, of course. Several of these 
have been at work for years—men of fine scholarship and linguistic 
acquirements. They have read, translated, and summarized the con- 
tents of everything, so far as it bore in any way, directly or indirectly, 
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upon the history of the Pacific Coast. In 1869, Mr. Bancroft 
began with twelve competent men at this work, and several are 
still aiding him. His library, in all its parts, has cost him something 
like half a million of dollars. For his earlier studies relating to the 
Indians, and then to the ‘‘ pioneer period ”’ of California history, he 
made it his plan to seek out and visit, in person and by his assistants, 
numbers of the old pioneers, taking down their recollections in short- 
hand, adding a hundred volumes of unequalled interest to the library 
and to American literature. For this purpose he took journeys to Ore- 
gon, British Columbia and the missions in Southern California, and the 
recollections of Indian fights, hunting adventure, early mission days, 
the gold fever and Fremont’s battalion, which must be forthcoming in 
the promised volumes, will certainly add greatly to their interest and 
value. 

Some of the specially interesting and valuable volumes in the collec- 
tion are thus described : 


The gem of the collection among its antiques is the costly original record in four 
folio volumes of Mexican church councils, from 1555, bearing the autograghs and seals 
of Philip IL., his viceroy, the archbishop of Mexico, persecuting Torquemada and Las 
Casas, bishop of Chiapa and friend of the Indians. Molina’s “ Vocabulary of Mexico 
and Spanish,” still the best authority on the Aztec language, printed in Mexico, 1571, 
and long believed the first book published in America, is a book which has brought as 
much as $500, but the present copy was luckily bought at Leipsic for less than a fifth 
the sum. Barcia’s “ Historiadores Primitivos de los Indias Occidentales,” mentioned 
by Brunet’s bibliography as very important and rare, contains the life of Columbus by 
his son, Don Fernando, the letters of Cortez and .ilvarado, and the adventures of a 
shipwrecked sailor who made his way on foot from Florida to Sinaloa. Old travels find 
place here, from Samuel Purchas’s “ Pilgrimes, or Complete History of Sea Voyages and 
Land Travels of Englishmen and others,” 1675; Hakluyt’s “ Travels” in several edi- 
tions, Churchill’s “Collection” in eight volumes, and the lively sensationalism of Peter 
Vander Aa, of Leyden, 1707; the Journal of the Spanish Cortez from 1810 to 1862, 
the writings of Carlos Bustamente, the historian of Mexico, in fifteen volumes, written 
in Vera Cruz dungeons, MS. copies from archives and libraries of Madrid and Seville, 
of which the report of Andagoya to the King,on interoceanic communication across 
Panama, is of interest (vide the Darien Canal); Bergomate’s “Chronicle of the Whole 
World,” Venice, 1513, with one chapter for the new side of it; Oviedo y Valdes’s 
« Cronica de las Indias ” in vellum folio with arms of Spain, impression of Salamanca, 
1547, which brought £22 at the Ramirez sale, are among the store of authorities on 
the Spanish Conquest. 





LITERATURE. 
ADAMS'S LIFE OF JOHN RANDOLPH. 

HIS (‘‘ John Randolph.’’ By Henry Adams. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is the latest, and decidedly one of the best, of the 
series of ‘‘American Statesmen,’’ edited by Mr. John T. Morse, Jr. It 
is, perhaps, made so by the fact that Randolph’s life was a singularly 
uneventful one, as far as any personal inciderts are concerned, and that 
his most striking characteristic was the contrast between the bright 
promise of his first appearance in public life and the sad yet welcome 
termination of a career that had become a blight to the man himself 
and to all who had been his friends. There is, therefore, little or no 
complication in the narrative of his share in the Congressional history 
of his time, for his public services in the House for many terms, and in 
the Senate for a brief period, make all that is to be told of the once 
famous Virginian. The story, however, is well worth telling, because it 
has a real value as illustrating the contemporary history of legislation 
and jurisprudence, and because Randolph is a characteristic type of a 

class now utterly extinct. 

Born and bred in the old school of Virginia statesmen, Randolph 
had its virtues and its vices to the fullest extent, and while his personal 
ambition was frustrated by his own intemperance, he was shrewd enough 
to detect the tergiversations of his immediate associates, and prophetic 
enough to foretell many of the disasters that fell upon the country to 
which he proudly acknowledged his first allegiance, his native State. In 
this, at least, he was the founder of a race that perished in a vain attempt 
to put into action the doctrines that Randolph alone preserved intact, 
even when he was deserted by his old associates, bereft of his right mind, 
and a terror rather to his own party, if he could be said to belong to 
any, than to the opposition, against which he uttered his maledictions. 
The battle had been fought out long before, for Chief Justice Marshall, 
with three or four old Federalists on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, had won a lasting triumph over Jefferson and 
Madison, with their States Rights resolutions and theories, and saved 
the country from the results of their ultra-democratic notions. Evenat 
that early day, in 1802, the purchase of Louisiana was effected only by 
secret proceedings in Congress and by underhanded dealings with the 
Executive that could not now be made to square with the modern no- 
tions of Jeffersonian’ Democracy, the Republicans of his own day. The 
Louisiana purchase, beneficial and even necessary as it was to the coun- 
try, was fatal to States’ Rights, the Shibboleth of Jefferson and Ran- 
dolph and their ilk, for it made the nation master of an empire outside 
of old State lines, and larger in territory than all of them, yet it was 
effected by Jefferson as President and twenty-six Senators, the majority 
of the treaty-making power, none of the Representatives being either 
consulted or consenting. The passage of the anti-negro importation 


law of February 17, 1803, was but the forerunner of the anti-Chinese- 


legislation of 1882, and might well have been cited as a precedent by 
the Democrats who still swear“by Jefferson. 





The story of the impeachment and trial of Judge Chase is told at 
length, and it well deserves to be rescued from oblivion, for it was so 
badly managed by Randolph that it went far to break up Jefferson’s 
party. How was it that none of Grant’s Third-Term advocates referred 
to Randolph’s regrets that Jefferson would not serve a third term when 
he was so firmly fixed in the saddle for life? The action of the Supreme 
Court in Fletcher vs. Peck, the Georgia land case, in which Marshall 
overruled the State of Georgia and Congress, and swept away Ran- 
dolph’s honest opposition to dishonest acts, did much to weaken his 
hold on the country, but his own folly and instability soon cut him 
adrift from all party and left him a wreck on the political ocean. He 
tried in vain to tie his fortunes to those of the Clintons, but soon found 
that De Witt Clinton was the most selfish, unscrupulous and unsafe of 
Democrats, and that his adherence to his old Virginia belief left him 
solitary and alone in his advocacy of views that were even then anti- 
quated. The war of 1812 marked the final abandonment of the old 
anti-federal republican doctrines, and men of all parties joined hands 
in strengthening the Union. Randolph, the solitary representative of 
Virginia States Rights, found his only alliance, and that personal and not 
political, with an equally pronounced representative Yankee, Josiah 
Quincy. The New England men, however, looked on Randolph as 
the type of man and statesman naturally produced by slavery and 
democracy, and studied him and his habits as something well worth 
observation from their remote stand-point. Clay and Calhoun were 
the representatives of the ardent nationality engendered by the war of 
1812, while Randolph was teaching the doctrines of States’ Rights and 
their identification with slavery as its justification and protection, which 
Calhoun afterwards adopted and made the foundation of Secession. As 
early as 1824, Randolph anticipated and proclaimed the right and power 
of Congress to abolish slavery under the clauses of the Constitution 
empowering it to declare war, and quoted Patrick Henry’s pregnant 
words uttered in the Virginia Convention against the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1789, ‘‘ Congress may liberate every one of your slaves; 
they possess the power and will exercise it.’’ All of these are impor- 
tant links in the pedigree of secession, and it is somewhat curious that it 
should have been left to Mr. Adams to produce them at this late day, 
as illustrations of the significance of Randolph’s part in producing the 
bloody drama that destroyed slavery that the Union might live. 

Clay’s preference for Adams over Jackson for the Presidency, 
showed his honor and his courage, but that exercise of patriotism led to 
his overthrow and to the victory of slavery and the South until, drunk 
with power, it broke out in the rebellion which made the Union free. 
It was John Randolph who clouded Clay’s reputation with the un- 
founded suspicion of corruption, as a penalty for his support of Mr. 
Adams, and yet John Randolph, with all his boast of Roman virtues 
and Virginia pride, for ten days’ residence at St. Petersburg as United 
States Minister, drew $21,407, with which he paid his debts,—the 
most flagrant bit of diplomatic jobbery in the annals of the Govern- 
ment. Randolph’s personal eccentricities, both at St. Petersburg and in 
England, were largely due to his growing insanity, but as that was in 
the main due to his habits, his constituents, who were apparently bullied 
into sending him as their representative, and the State of Virginia which 
made him their Senator, were alike responsible for the indignity in- 
flicted upon the country by his presence in Congress. Mr. Adams 
prints an abstract of the account given in Miles’ Register of Randolph's 
speech of May 2d, 1826, and gives Niles’s reason for publishing it, that 
only in this way could he show ihe impossibility as well as the useless- 
ness of attempting to report Randolph’s tirades. Unluckily, while it is 
only recently that Congress was the scene of an even grosser case of 
impropriety in debate, the modern improvements in reporting have 
taken away Niles’s very satisfactory excuse, and the public is protected 
from the follies and indecencies of its representatives only by the sound 
sense of the reporters for the press. Even this is an illustration of the 
valuable lessons in political history taught by such biographies as those 
in the series of ‘‘American Statesmen.”’ 





Miss Copse’s PEAK IN DaRIEN.—Miss Cobbe is one of the school 
of devout Theists, of which Mr. Theodore Parker may be regarded as 
the founder. She has remained quite unaffected by the agnostic ten- 
dencies which have carried away others of the school. The ‘‘ Octave 
of Essays,’’ to which she gives the strange title ‘‘ The Peak in Dari- 
en’’ (Boston: George H. Ellis), is a series of protests against these 
and similar tendencies, in which orthodox readers generally will sympa- 
thize with her. The first essay, on ‘‘ Magnanimous Atheism,”’ is a re- 
ply to Mr. Frederick Harrison’seulogy of Atheism or Agnosticism as a 
nobler and a less selfish creed than Theism. It challenges comparison 
with the admirable reply to the same author, and on the same subject, 
made some years ago by Mrs. Florence Bayard Lockwood in the Penn 
Monthly. We think the American’s reply was better as a piece of argu- 
ment; but the Irishwoman wields a vigorous pen, and expresses the in- 
stinctive feelings, which with most people weigh as much as argument, 
and not improperly. Miss Cobbe maintains that the purity and mag- 
nanimity of modern Atheism is a survival in Atheists of the theistic 
creed, which they are seeking to displace, and that should any commu- 
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nity ever succeed in eradicating theistic belief, the virtues now boasted 
as consistent and harmonious with Atheism would vanish also. 

Three of her essays, ‘‘ Hygeiolatry,’’ ‘‘ Zoophily’’ and Sacrificial 
Medicine,’’ bear incidentally upon the subject, as relating to the claims 
put forward for ‘‘the hierarchy of science,’’ and especially of physio- 
logical science, as the new guides of human life. The first discusses 
the assumption that health is an end in existence, that we do anything 
which conduces to preserve it ; and that we never can be asked to sac- 
rifice it for any higher end than itself. The second discusses the as- 
sumption that we may inflict pain on our fellow animals for the devel- 
opment of the science which tends to secure health. The third shows 
that the worst superstitions in the history of religious belief find more 
than their parallel in the history of medicine, and that not in its earli- 
est stages only. 

The essay on ‘‘ Pessimism and one of its Professors’’ is a discus- 
sion of Arthur Schopenhauer’s character, as disclosed in Miss Helen 
Zimmern’s biography of the philosopher. We think Miss Cobbe’s 
line of attack a very happy one. The study of this man’s life is enough 
to disgust any generous mind with the doctrine he taught. Had Miss 
Cobbe, instead of taking Miss Zimmern’s mild version of the man, gone 
to the German biography by his friend Gwinner, and other German 
sources, she would have made her indictment much stronger. But she 
has said enough, and perhaps the whole story would not bear reproduc- 
tion in English. Arthur Schopenhauer is one of the most fascinating 
of German authors. He was one of the few German philosophers, who 
had any idea of style, and in this he surpassed them all. But he was 
a man whom no man loved or could love,—a man base, selfish, impure, 
eaten .up of vanity. 

Passing by the essay on woman’s right to act as a teacher of reli- 
gion, we come to the two papers which close the book and which also 
constitute its pith. The first is an allegory called *‘The House on the 
Shore of Eternity.’’ The second is that which gives name to the book. 
Miss Cobbe is a firm believer in immortality. She holds that all the 
logic points that way. But she evidently welcomes any kind of tangi- 
ble evidence that men live after death. She finds this in the visions 
ascribed to the dying. ‘Their position she compares to that peak on 
the Isthmus of Darien, from which the discoverer of the Pacific Ocean 
got his first glimpse of its immensity. She records several instances of 
this kind of vision, and thinks they have evidential value. To Chris- 
tians generally, such evidence will possess a very secondary importance. 
Those who believe, with Prof. Ewald, that ‘‘ nichts steht geschichtlich 
fester’’ than the fact that Jesus of Nazareth, after his death on the 
cross, made himself manifest to his disciples as still living, will not 
need to dwell on what passes through human minds in the abnormal 
condition of dying. 


Pror. McGarvey’s ‘‘ LANDS OF THE BiBLE.’’—Books about what is 
called the Holy Land divide themselves into two classes. Of one, 
Prof. Robinson’s is the type. These are works of laborious research, 
made by men who have spent years in the investigation of the doubtful 
localities of Palestine. The others are works of personal impression 
and observation, which give a cursory view of the country, as seen by 
the eyes of a visitor who spends a few months or weeks in traversing it. 
Prof. J. W. McGarvey, of Kentucky, in his ‘‘ Lands of the Bible,’’ (J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia,) seeks to take a middle course be- 
tween the two. The first half of his book is devoted to a treatise on 
the geography and topography of Palestine, and is said to be the result 
of several years’ study. ‘The value of the result seems to be brought 
into question, when we find the author putting Dr. Barclay and Dr. 
Thomson on a level with Dr. Robinson, and making no mention of 
such authorities as Seetzen and Tobler. Prof. McGarvey seems to have 
had no access to any literature outside of English, and in this field the 
English have no monopoly. Yet the treatise seems to be a fair, popu- 
lar account of what is known of the country and the habits of its 
people, even if it is not in every point up to the level of the latest re- 
sults. 

The second half is a series of letters describing the author’s travels 
in 1879, from his leaving Lexington, March rst, till his return to that 
city, September 2d. Of these letters we might say, with Hesiod, “the 
half is greater than the whole.’’ ‘The excision of personal details, and 
of the accounts of countries which have nothing to do with Bible his- 
tory, would have been an act of self-denial, perhaps, but it would have 
added to the value of the book, and kept it more in harmony with its 
title. The author has fairly good powers of description, he had his 
heart in the work, and he has made good use of his opportunities. The 
illustrations are better than in most works of the kind, and have, in 
some instances, a surprisingly modern effect. This may be owing to 
the author’s effort to secure, not picturesqueness, but veracity of im- 
pression. 


‘¢ ENGLAND, PICTURESQUE AND DescriprivE’’ (By Joel Cook. Por- 


ter & Coates, Philadelphia).—English travel is a subject that never loses | 


its fascination for a large and intelligent class of readers, and while in 
a sense it is difficult to extract novelty from so well-worn a theme, yet 








freshness of treatment may come through varying dispositions of trav- 
ellers. ‘The person who reads for information as well as amusement, is 
in good hands under Mr. Joel Cook’s guidance. That writer is, before 
all things else, a very direct, practical and sensible person. He is not 
insensible to the charms of his subject, but his chief effort is to give his 
reader a clear and interesting summary of fact which shall be of solid 
value to him if he contemplates travel on his own account, and which, 
apart from that, will offer him a body of statistical, historical and anti- 
quarian information about England which otherwise would require 
many books, rather than one, to set forth. ‘This volume will be prized 
in most instances, no doubt, chiefly for its art features, but it will also 
be found an admirable work of reference on matters connected with 
English castles, cathedrals and public works of various kinds. The 
plan of the work is original and ingenious. The author projects a se- 
ries of tours, with Liverpool and London as starting points ; radiating 
thus at various angles, and taking in, on each occasion, all matters lend- 
ing themselves to description, on the completion of the scheme England 
is for the most part fully and satisfactorily covered by the traveller. A 
little detail here will be of interest. ‘‘Cook’s Tours,’’ as they may be 
called, although they are of a very different sort from the “ personally 
conducted’’ kind, embrace a sweep from Liverpool westward to the 
Welsh coast ; from Liverpool northward to Scotland ; and from Liver- 
pool to London through the ‘‘Midland”’ counties. Then the same 
plan is followed with London as a terminus,—northward to the Tweed ; 
westward to Milford Haven; and southwest to Land’s End. Besides 
these divisions, a separate chapter is devoted to London and the river 
Thames. The one lack of the book, to our mind, is the small space 
given to London, though we admit this to be entirely a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. 

The publishers have done themselves distinguished credit in this pub- 
lication. It is a noble quarto of 537 pages, elaborately manufactured 
in every particular, and with a wealth of engravings of a high class. 
There are 487 of these inne illustrations, many of them large, and all 
doing justice to their subjects. Cook’s ‘‘ England’’ isa book to treas- 
ure, and is an honor to all concerned in its production. 

BUCHANAN READ’s PoEems.—A new revised edition of the ‘‘ Poems’’ 
of T. Buchanan Read has just been issued in one handsome large vol- 
ume by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. It includes a brief but satis- 
factory memoir of the poet, by an anonymous hand, and a number of 
excellent wood cuts from drawings by Dielman, Fenn, Humphrey, 
Murphy and other artists. There is much in Buchanan Read’s work 
upon which to build belief in enduring reputation. Forever is a long 
word, but without necessarily applying it to Read’s fame, we canat least 
claim that he has earned a place among the standard poets. To turn 
the leaves of this volume, however cursorily, is to be impressed with the 
extent, variety and dignity of the poet’s work. Undoubtedly, Read had 
the true fire, and he labored with as much conscience and artistic pene- 
tration as poetic sensibility. It is quite fitting that this full edition of 
the poems should be put forth, and in so handsome a volume. 

The Messrs. Lippincott have at the same time issued a reprint of 
Buchanan Read’s ‘‘Christine’’ in a separate volume of the pretty 
square pattern now so popular. ‘* Christine’’ in this shape makes a 
dainty little gift-book, with its illuminated covers, gilt edges, fine paper 
and printing, and Mr. Frederick Dielman’s exquisite wood cuts. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

EMERSON AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Moncure Daniel Conway. Pp, 383. $1.50. 
J. RK. Osgood & Co., Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A CoMPEND ©F Baptism. By William Hamilton, D. D. Pp. 232. $0.75. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. 

“ THE STANDARD SERIES.” (No. 76. 12 mo.) THE Lesson IN THE CLoseT. By 
Charles F. Deems, LL. D. Pp. 48 $0.20.—(No. 73. 8vo.) New Testa- 
MENT HELPs. Pp. 69. $0.20—(No. 74. 8vo.) Opium: England’s Coercive 
Policy, [Ete.] Pp. 48. 30.10. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. (E. Claxton 
& Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Tue CuiLp’s Guipe To HEAVEN. By Rev. E. Payson Hammond. Pp. 63. $0.40. 
Funk & Wagnalls, New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE GospEL BY MARK, Ac ording to the Authorized Version, in Phonetic Spelling. 
By C. W. K. Pp. 126. $0.15. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. (E. Claxton 
& Co., Philadelphi 2.) 

Divorce. By Margaret Lee. Pp 411. $0.50. John W. Lovell Co., New York. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

THeEoporA. A Christmas Pastoral. By Francis Howard Williams. Pp. 30. $1.00. 
(J. B. Lippincot: & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Curistine. By T. Suchanan Read. (Illustrated from designs by Frederick Diel- 
man.) ip. 47. $1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

A Wuimsicat Woornc. By Anton Giulio Barrili. From the Italian by Clara Bell. 
Pr. 88. $—. W.S. Gottsberger, New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

I HAVE LIVED AND Lovep. By Mrs. Forrester. Pp. 369. $1.00. J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE Poor. A Record of Quiet Work in Unquiet Places. By 
Helen Campbell. Pp. 244. $0.90. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. (Jj. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

FRONTIER ARMY SKETCHES. By James W. Steele. Pp. 329. $1.50. Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co., Chicago. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 
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WaTER—ANALYsIS. A Hand-Book for Water Drinkers. By G. L. Austin, M. D. 
Pp. 48. $0.50. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Tue House THAT Jitt Buitt, After Jack’s Had Proved a Failure. A Book of 
Home Architecture. (Illustrated.) By E. C. Gardner. Pp. 249. $1.50 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

NONPAREIL PRACTICAL CooK-Book. By Mrs. E. A.M. Pp. 435. $1.50. Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Oppitigs IN SOUTHERN LIFE AND CHARACTER. Edited by Henry Watterson. (With 
Illustrations by Sheppard and Church.) Pp. 485. $1.50. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

THe Prizz ror Boys AND GiRLs. Pp. 140, $0.75. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN THE OCCIDENT. The Atlantic to the Pacific. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. Pp. 316. $1.75. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE. Every Man his own Boswell. (New 
and Revised Edition. With Illustrative Notes.) Pp, 321. $2.00. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Stx Gixits. A Home Story. By Fanny Belle Irving. (Illustrated by F. T. Merrill.) 
Pp. 455. $—-. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia. ) 

CHATTERBOX. Edited by J. Erskine Clark, M. A. 1882. Pp. 412. $—. Estes 
& Lauriat, Boston, (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

GRANDMOTHER ELsigz. A Sequel to Elsie’s Widowhood. By Martha Finley. Pp. 
298. $—. Dodd, Mead, & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia.) 

STORIES FROM THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS. By Rev. Alfred J. Church, M. A., (With 
20 Illustrations by Flaxman and others.) Pp. 257. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

MILDRED’s MARRIED Lire and A WINTER WITH ELsIE DixsMorE. By Martha 
Finley. Pp. 314. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia. ) 

THE SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or the Geography, History, and An- 
tiquities of the Sassanian or New Persian Empire. By George Rawlinson, 
M. A. Two volumes. Pp. 338-351. Dodd; Mead & Co., New York. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A Liprary OF Rewicious Portry. A Collection of the Best Poems of all Ages and 
Tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff, D. D.,and Arthur Gilman, A. M. Pp. 1,004. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

CRADLE SoNGs OF MANY NATIONS. Music by Reinhold L. Herman. Illustrations by 
Walter Satterlee. Pp. 64. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

A History OF THE WAR OF 1812-15 BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
Britain. By Rossiter Johnson. Pp. 360. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

BirTHDAY MortrToers. Selected from the Writings of E. P. Roe. By Lyman Abbott. 
Pp. 411. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. ) 

Miuitary Lire In ITALy. Sketches by Edmundo de Amicis. Translated by Wilhel- 
mina W. Cady. Pp. 440. $2.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (E. 
Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

ScigNCE LADDERS. No. V. Lowest ForMsor WATER ANIMALS. By N. D’Anvers. 
Pp. 59. $0.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (E. Claxton & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. ) 

Tue Merv Oasis. Travels and Adventures East of the Caspian, During the Years 
1879-80-81, including Five Months’ Residence Among the Tekkes of Merv. 
By Edmond O’Donovan. (With Illustrations and Maps.) Two Volumes. Pp. 

02-500. $7.00. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (E. Claxton & Co, 
hiladelphia. ) 

Hoiipays AT Home: For Boys anp Girts. By Margaret Vandegrift. (Illustrated.) 
Pp 302. $—. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

FACTS AND PHASES OF ANIMAL Lire, Interspersed with Amusing and Original Anec- 
dotes. By Vernon S. Morwood. Pp. 286. $—. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

PAGE, SQUIRE AND KnicHT. A Romance of the Days of Chivalry. Edited by W. 
H. Davenport Adams. Pp. 326. $1.75. Estes & Lauriat, Boston. (Porter 
& Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

“ Rinc Out, WILD Betts.” By Alfred Tennyson. With Illustrations from Designs 
by Miss L. B. Humphrey, Engraved under the Supervision of George T. An- 
drew. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


SCIENCE. 
ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.— PROCEEDINGS. 
*,* This Department of Tue American will contain regular reports, punctually printed, of the 
proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences (Philadelphia), together with Notes, etc., showing 


the general progress of scientific research—the whole prepared under direction of Prof, Angelo 
Heilprin. 








Meeting of November 28.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 

Professor Koenig stated that he had received a collection of minerals from De- 
shong’s quarry on Crum Creek, near Chester, Delaware Co., Pa., among which were 
several species new to the locality. These were Chabasite, Thomsonite and Stilbite, 
along with which were found small crystals of Heulandite, a species described from 
this locality a few years ago. 

The speaker alluded to a communication made by him some time ago to the 
Academy, on the micro-structure of coal, wherein the views of the German naturalist, 
Dr. Reinsch, as to the protophytic origin of the mineral, were discussed at some 
length. Professor Koenig maintained that while the position occupied by Dr. Reinsch 
was assailed by Dr. Fischer, one of the ablest of micro-petrologists, he was not con- 
vinced that the same had been rendered absolutely untenable. 

Professor Heilprin stated, in this connection, that, whilst some local coals may pos- 





sibly have had a protophytic origin similar to that which had been conceived and 
illustrated by Dr. Reinsch, the conclusions of that naturalist as to the formation of 
coals in general could in no way be made applicable. It had clearly been demon- 
strated by Professor Huxley, and after him by Professor Williamson, that the great bulk 
of the coal from the South Australian coal fields was made up of the resinous spores of 
Lycopodiaceous plants—such as Lepidodenaron and Sigillaria—and the same struc- 
ture had been determined microscopically by several naturalists in many of the British 
coals. Professor Dawson has conclusively shown, moreover, that some of the Canadian 
coals are distinctly recognizable as being the petrified bark of Lepidodendroid and 
other plants. 

Professor Leidy stated, that from a cursory examination of Dr. Reinsch’s work he 
could not concur with the views of that author. The speaker had in numerous in- 
stances occasion to make microscopic sections of the mineral in question, and had 
frequently detected in it a fibrous structure analogous to that which is seen in the wood 
of coniferous trees. 

The names of officers nominated for election for the ensuing year were announced. 





BoTANICAL SECTION.—Meeting of November 13.—Professor Thomas Meehan, 
Vice-Director, in the chair. Professor Meehan, referring to the habits of Sarcodes 
sanguinea, the snow-plant, stated that his observations had led him to the conclusion 
that although the seeds may germinate upon living roots, and for a time draw their 
nourishment from them, they eventually lose all connection with the living plant, and 
feed entirely upon decaying vegetable matter. 

Mr. J. H. Redfield called attention to unusually large specimens of Pterospora, 
measuring upwards of three feet in length, which he had observed in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. The distribution of this plant, as well as of other flowering par- 
asites was considered by Professor Meehan, who emphasized as a remarkable circum- 
stance the fact that, while these plants are generally considered to be late creations, 
some of them, like the Fterospora, have a very broad geographical extension. 

The subject of the autumn coloration in the foliage of plants was discussed by 
Messrs. Martindale, Meehan, Parkerand Redfield. Mr. Martindale called attention to the 
fact that the Sa/icornias of the New Jersey salt meadows, which last year had received 
their full autumnal coloring by the 20th of September, were still unchanged. The 
speaker thought that this anomalous condition might be ascribed to the frequent over- 
flows of the meadows this autumn, and to the complete absence of frosts, circumstances 
favorable to a prolonged and vigorous growth of the plant. 





NOTES. ; 

The generally received notion that the greater abundance of land-snails on limy 
soils than on soils of a different character—z. ¢., those in which the calcareous element 
is less pronounced—is due to the circumstance that these animals are more readily able 
to obtain the materials for the construction of their shells from soils of this nature than 
from any other, derives but little confirmatory evidence from the recent researches of 
Hermann Jordan, an acute malacologist of Potsdam, Germany, who finds that the 
habitat is more properly determined by the physical than by the chemical condition of 
the environs—a configuration of the rock-masses favoring a free exposure to sunshine, 
with a sufficiency of shade, and tke deposition and retention of vegetable humus in the 
various joints and tissues with which they may be traversed. Such favorable conditions 
are especially presented by limestone deposits. It however frequently happens that 
equally favorable conditions are presented in regions made up of the crystalline series 
of rocks—granites, gneisses and schists—which are then as abundantly supplied with 
land-snails as are the regions of limestone rocks. But the physical condition of the en- 
virons not only determines the habitat, but also the habits of these animals. Snails 
freely exposed to extreme variations of the atmospheric temperature and solar illumina. 
tion have necessarily developed in them a greater amount of vital energy than those 
forms which, like the inhabitants of forest interiors, are subject to more uniform condi- 
tions of existence. Hence, with the former there is increased formation and precipitate 
of lime, giving a much greater thickness of shell than is to be found with the latter. 
As to the coloration of the shell, Jordan finds that in most cases there is a direct rela- 
tionship existing between it and the general color of the surroundings in which it may 
be found, a circumstance in strict accordance with the laws of mimicry or protective re- 
semblances. Thus the banded forms predominate in open scrub, light woods, or about 
the forest border, where in the ever-varying tones of light and color they readily pass 
unnoticed ; on sunny exposed slopes the citron yellow or reddish varieties are more 
commonly met with, whereas in forest interiors, where light tints would be most no- 
ticeable, and consequently least serviceable as a protection to the animal, we meet with 
the most dark-colored varieties, especially the reddish-brown. The species inhabiting 
the open sunny lands bordering the Mediterranean have principally white or whitish 
shells. 

Professor J. D. Whitney, in his very exhaustive and able memoir on “ The Climatic 
Changes of Later Geological Times,” Part III. of which has just been issued by the 
Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zoology, reviews at considerable length the glacial 
phenomena of the so-called Glacial Period, and arrives at conclusions respecting the 
nature of these phenomena decidedly at variance with those of the “glacialists,” or 
body of geologists who contend that, at a comparatively recent geological period, an 
enormous sheet of ice, varying in thickness from one to possibly ten miles, covered a 
very great, if not the greater, part of the continental regions lying to t!e north of the 
40th parallel of north latitude. To this southerly-moving sheet of ice, or great con- 
tinental glacier, whose formation was supposed to be the result of a general lowering 
of the temperature over the region of its occurrence, were attributed all the various 
phenomena familiarly known to geologists as those of the “ Drift”—irregular deposits 
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of pebble and gravels, brick-clays, rock-striations, and erratic blocks. Professor Whit- 
ney’s general conclusions on this subject are two-fold; 1st, That it may be considered 
very doubtful, and certainly as not proved, that any such extensive ice-sheet as as has 
been premised by geologists ever existed; and 2d, That, if it had at any time so existed, 
it could not have been formed as the result of a general lowering of the temperature 
in the northern regions, but, on the contrary, may have been produced as the result of a 
rise in the mean temperature (causing increased evaporation, and consequent precipita- 
tion). The idea that a higher mean temperature was compatible with a greater exten- 
sion of the glaciers, it is pointed out by the author, was entertained as far back as 1847 
by Lecogq, in his work “ Les Glaciers et les Climats, or des Causes Atmosphériques en 
Géologie.” With reference to the Dritt of northeastern America, Professor Whitney 
remarks: “That the aid of ice has been invoked, by geologists writing on the drift of 
this country, over large areas where in reality the work has been done exclusively by 
water, seems to the writer a proposition capable of being clearly established. It seems 
also to be beyond question that icebergs have played an important part, especially in 
carrying and distributing the large angular boulders which in many places rest upon the 
surface in such a manner as to show that they could not have been placed in their 
present positions by running water or by a general ice sheet.” The views here enun- 
ciated coincide in great measure with those formulated some years ago by Principal 
Dawson, and are directly opposed to those entertained by Professor Dana and the 
greater body of American geologists. In résumé, Professor Whitney adds: «We have 
already seen most clearly that it is possible to lay aside all idea of explaining the phe- 
nomena of the so-called Glacial epoch, by referring them to the extension of a general or 
Polar ice-cap over the land of the northern hemisphere. The fact that this idea, so 
popular a few years ago among glacial geologists, may now be rejected without hesita- 
tion, is a proof that some progress has been made in the department of climatic geo- 
logy. As already ested, the explorations of the California Survey fifteen years ago 
showed so clearly th 1 character of the glaciation of the Cordilleras, and how un- 
like it was to that of Northeastern North America, that the idea of a general ice-cap 
on this continent had at once to be abandoned, while the more recent scientific explo- 
rations of Northern Asia have proved the same thing to be true for the Old World. 
A The entire body of facts presented brings out most clearly the true con- 
dition of things, namely, that the Glacial epoch was a local phenomenon, during the 
occurrence of which much the larger part of the land-masses of the globe remained 
climatologically unaffected.” As to the past occurrence of several so-called glacial 
epochs, Professor Whitney insists that “the evidence in favor of a cyclical recurrence 
of cold or glacial periods sinks into insignificance when compared with that indicating 
a progressive diminution of the temperature on the earth’s surface during the geo- 
logical ages, and from the very earliest times when the land began to exist from the 
conditions of which light on this subject could be procured.” 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


ETS are plentiful in these days as the singers of wood and field, and as varying 

in the volume and po.ver of theirsong. We donot quarrel with the sweet, slender 
pipe of the song-sparrow because it lacks the resonant depth of the wood-robin’s note, 
and the variety of the mocking-bird’s song, nor are we willing to deny the title of poet to 
a minor singer because he falls short of the qualities of Tennyson, Browning or Words- 
worth. “The Idyls of Norway” (By H. H. Boyeson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) are not great poems, but they are sweet and true to the promise of their 
title. The fair-haired little Norse maidens, Hilda, Thora, Marit and the rest, are true 
idyllic figures. Archly simple and innocently gay, they and their strong gnd manly 
young Norse lovers move through a fresh and breezy landscape of mountain and valley, 
beside dashing torrent and glassy fiord, swing on flowering birch boughs, call the cattle 
home, ply the oar and spread the net, and make love and clasp hands in fairest idyllic 
fashion. They are the central figures of the volume in which they appear, which the 
« Sonnets” and other verses only help to round to book form, and they must rank 
among the best creations of their authors, who proved years ago in “ Gunnar” that 
rhyme and rhythm are not the indispensable embodiment of poetry. 


The second possibility in the moito of the “ Round Robin Series: 


“Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon,” 
is realized in “ Rachel’s Share of the Road.” (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) 
It is a very good sermon carried in the easily rolling vehicle of a p!:asantly written and 
attractive little novel. Railway strikes and strikers are the theme of the sermon, and 
its moral is pointed at the grinding weight with which a great monopoly presses upon 
the lower stratum of its workers. It does not attempt to investigate the general relations 
of labor and capital, or the problems of demand and supply, tosses them aside, indeed, 
with indignant slight, turning from general arguments to particular instances; the 
woman’s way, it is said : 
“ A red-haired child 

Sick ina fever, if you touch him once 

Will set you weeping; but a million sick 

You could as soon weep for the rule of three 

Or compound fraction.” 


From which we may surmise a feminine authorship for this latest “Round 
Robin.” It may not be likely to convince by argument, but may touch by illustration. 
Asanovel merely, it gives its readers a rather sparse supply of incident, but much clever 
writing and really good character-drawing. Mrs. Shackles, with her curious mixture 
of mendacity and self-assertion, meanness and magnanimity, is drawn with such pecu- 
liar vividness that she must certainly be a literal transcript from life. Her sententious 
epigrams are sometimes worthy of Mrs. Poyser herself. 


Mr. Gayarré’s new historical work (“ Aubert Dubayet, or the Two Sister Republics.” 
By Charles Gayarré. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) deals with events of the last cen- 
tury, the bald facts of history being but thinly covered with the veil of fiction, The 
book has to do with the contemporaneous histories of France and the United States 
during a period crowded with stirring events and big with fate for both countries. The 
principal figure in the story, Aubert Dudayet, occupied a sort of vantage ground from 
which he viewed the lines of progress which destiny seemed to mark out for two great 
nations. Born at New Orleans in 1759, he Amare | the French army at an early age, 





and served under Rochambeau in our war of independence. At thirty we find him in 
France, mingling actively in that swirl of momentous affairs which signalized the com- 
mencement of the revolution of ’89. In 1791, he was elected to the legislative as- 
sembly, and two years later was appointed Governor of Mayence. Rising to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, he commanded in La Vendée, and finally became Minister of 
War under the Directury. His eventful career came to a close in 1797 at Constanti- 
nople. Such is the outline of this very remarkable life—a life presenting those strong 
lights and shades—those dramatic vicissitudes which are of the essence of romance. 
Mr. Gayarré has known how to make good use of these materials, and has woven them 
into a narrative which, though undeniably sombre, is throughout melo-dramatic in con- 
Struction and texture. 


Mr. Henry James has returned to London for the winter. Mr. Howells (Novem- 
ber 25th) was still in Switzerland. 


Anthony Trollope’s illness, it seems, is the result of a paralytic stroke. “Of late 
years,” we are told, in a London letter, “ when, if he had not been the victim of his 
confidence in others, he might have been resting, he has toiled more incessantly than 
ever.” 


Mr. Smalley writes to the New York 7ridune from London that “Mr. Thomas 
Hughes has been in town for a few days, bearing witness in his face to the truth of the 
saying that a seat on the bench is a prescription for health and long life. He is look- 
ing better than he has for years past. His judicial duties appear to occupy him not 
more than three or four days a week.” 


Madame de Novikoff is writing a life of General Skobeleff, with whom she had an 
acquaintance. It is her brother, it is stated, whose portrait is drawn in the new pre- 
face to the last edition of Kinglake’s “ History of the Crimean War.” 


A new work by the Duc de Broglie, entitled “ Frederich II. and Marie Thérése.” 
which is understood to be based upon a large amount of public documents and other 
information hitherto unpublished, is just out, in Paris. An English translation has 
mens pea with the sanction of the author, to Mrs. Hoey Cashel, the well-known 
novelist, 


Miss Rhoda Broughton’s new novel is to be called “ Belinda.” The first chapters 
will appear in the January number of Zemple Bar. 


M. Ernest Renan is now putting the finishing touches to his “ Souvenirs,” which 
will be published in one volume with a preface. 


The Archduchess Valérie of Austria has composed several poems in the Magyar 
language, and is now writing adrama. She is only fourteen. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. will shortly publish the conclusion of Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy’s “ Young Ireland,” under the title of “ Four Years of Irish His- 
tory, 1845-1849.” 

Edmund Lobedanz, the popular Danish poet, has committed suicide. His body 
was found hanging from a tree in the Zoological Gardens of Copenhagen. The mo- 
tive for the deed is unknown. 


Professor Nichol, of the Glasgow (Scotland) University, has in the press a work on 
American literature which, in the form of an historical sketch, will bring under review 
the writers of America from the colonial period down to the present time. 


Dr. Coppinger, who was naturalist on board H. M. S. Alert,” during her four 
years’ surveying cruise on the coast of Patagonia, among the islands of the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans, and the North Coast of Australia, has now in the press an account of 
the scientific results of the voyage. The work will be published in January next, in 
London. 


The London Athenazum states that there is in preparation a “ Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography,” in a large number of volumes, to be published quarterly by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. Mr. Leslie Stephen will edit the work, and this new claim on his 
time and attention will necessitate his relinquishing the editorship of the CornAii/ 
Magazine. 


Mr. Francis Howard Williams has shown in his previous poetical ventures that he 
understands the art of song writing. We find this faculty developed in a marked man- 
ner in his new book, “ Theodora,” just published by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
This sweet poem dwells on the Christmas story with alternating narrative and lyric 
moods. A domestic tale is interspersed with the tender, delicate songs which have 
made Mr. Williams so deservedly known. “Theodora” is throughout very musical 
and agreeable, and it is an important addition to the now rapidly crystalizing Christmas 
cheer. 


Under the title of “ Poems of American Patriotism,” Mr. J. Brander Matthews has 
edited, and Messrs. Scribner's Sons have printed, a collection of between fifty and sixty 
favorite poetical pieces, arranged chronologically—by subjects, not authors—and with 
brief notes giving the facts on which the various verses are founded. There is nothing 
especially novel in the scheme, and little in the selections that is not of the nature of 
the proverbial household word. The last consideration may be claimed as the very 
reason why these Ballads of Three Wars should be collected, but it appears to us that 
much more might have been done with the subject than has been done here. All the 
well-known national pieces Mr. Matthews has given, but he had a chance to do some 
antiquarian work and to rescue deserving but forgotten verses from the fell clutch of 
time, to justify the singers of a single song. To be sure, it is not such an easy thing to 
do—this we admit. 


« Edith,” by Lavinia P. Yeatman, deserves respectful consideration through the 
evident conscientiousness of its author, but it would be a mistaken leniency to say any- 
thing less of it than that it is a blunder in design. “ Edith” is called a “ Poem,” but 
there is properly nothing poetical about it. It ts devoted for the most part to an expla- 
nation of the religious principles of the Society of Friends. There is probably not a 
single instance in literature where poetical success has grown from doctrinal exhorta- 
tion. And this is quite in the nature of things, since people who distort the uses of 
verse in this way have small conception of what poetry—the study and expression of 
the love of beauty—really is. If Edith” had been written in prose it would have 
had a much better chance of a hearing. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


The December Century presents the first of a series of papers on the national 
capital, entitled, “The Supreme Court of the United States,” by E. V. Smalley, illus- 
trated with a frontispiece portrait of John Marshall, and portraits of all the chief. 
justices, the present justices, and other pictures. Mr. Smalley’s paper will be followed 
by others on * The White House,” The Capitol,” « The New National Museum,” and 
« Washington as a Winter Residence.” These are all capital subjects, and their treat- 
ment by Mr, Smalley insures an interesting series of papers. 
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The Christmas number of St. Nicholas, now just out, has been delayed in order to 
give time for complete preparation of what must be declared by all a very attractive 
number. The frontispiece is printed in seven colors, and there is a story by Miss 
Alcott, part of a new serial by Mr. Trowbridge, a fairly tale by Frank Stockton, and 
other excellent things for young readers. 








ART NOTES. 
PICTURE by Mr. Millais, “ Pomona,” has just been sold to a London gentleman 
for £2500. 

It is believed that by the burning of the Exhibition Palace in Sydney a painting re- 
garded in London as ‘‘one of the treasures of modern English art,” has been destroyed. 
Mr. Ford Madox Brown’s celebrated picture of “Chaucer Reading his Poems at the 
Court of Edward III.” was lately bought for the National Museum of Sydney, and was 
on exhibition in the building which has now been destroyed. It was one of Mr, 
Madox Brown's earliest works, and was perhaps the first great embodiment of the ar- 
tistic principle which was afterwards called Pre-Raphaelitism. While the painter was 
working at it, his studio was entered for the first time by Mr. Dante Rossetti. Mr. Ros- 
setti had previously written to Mr. Brown, asking to be allowed to become his pupil 
because of the admiration he had been filled with at the sight of some of Mr. Madox 


Brown’s still earlier paintings, Mr. Rossetti came in good time, for Mr. Brown not . 


merely accepted him as a pupil, but made his face the model for that of the principal 
figure in the picture. The head of the Chaucer is believed to be the only good por- 
trait of Mr. Rossetti that was ever taken. 


A colossal statue of George Stephenson, and another of James Watt, both after 
models by Professor Keil, are now, Mature states, being completed in the studio of the 
eminent German Sculptor, Herr Bock, and are intended for the new Polytechnic at 
Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 


M. Gustave Doré has just finished the monument to Alexandre Dumas, destined to 
be placed in the Place Malesherbes, Paris. The unveiling of it is postponed until 
April of next year. 


Dumas, of Paris, the editor of the “Illustrated Salon Catalogue,” is publishing a 
work uniform with the French catalogue, called the “ Art Annual for 1882-3.” It will 
contain reproductions of original drawings from the leading pictures of the following 
exhibitions of the year: Royal Academy, Grosvenor, Royal Water Color Society, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Salon, the artistic clubs, Exposition de I’Union Centrale, Ant- 
werp, Lausanne, Rome, Moscow, Buda-Pesth, the National Academy of Design and 
Water Color Society of New York. The American publisher is J. W. Bouton, 706 
Broadway, New York. The work will be out soon. 


The two great French painters of battle pieces; MM. Edouard Detaille and De 
Neuville, are engaged upon a joint panorama destined for Vienna. They have lately 
visited the battle-fields round Metz, and have chosen for their subject an incident in 
the day of Rezonville, honorable to the defeated side. 


Mr. Seymour Haden began his course of lectures on etching, in Boston, on Mon- 
day. He dwelt at some length on the difference between engraving and etching. The 
latter, he said, was an art—the former a meftier, or manufacture. He would not de- 
preciate the products of the engraver’s skill, and if he claimed a greater distinction for 
the original work of the etcher, it was because he addressed a smaller class than the 
publishers provide for. There are those to whom the subtilty of the original work will 
never appeal. The differences of technique between engraving and etching depend 
mainly on the instruments employed. He exhibited an ordinary etcher’s needle and 
an engraver’s burin, and showed the manner in which the latter was used ; he compared 
the uses of the two tools, and pointed out the freedom allowed by the former and the 
impossibility of invention with the latter. The one is personal, the other without 
identity. It is the difference between brain impulse and mechanicalaction. The prop- 
erties of the engraver’s line are wholly mechanical and without mental expression. 
One engraving is so like another generally, that it is impossible to tell who executed it 
until the name is read in the corner. All the great original burinists did not invent, 
but reproduced with the burin. He showed William Sharp’s small engraving of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s “ Holy Family,” to illustrate the regular formulas used by engravers 
to obtain textures. These were always used in the same way by all engravers. He 
showed by means of charts the various combinations of lines employed to represent 
flesh, drapery, tapestry, skies, tree-trunks,and herba_e. This he called “ the engraver's 
gamut.” Thus, he pointed out, the art of engraving is a very mechanical afiair. 
Further illustrations of the same point were furnished by fine engravings after Raphael 
and Domenichino. As a contrast, he exhibited etchings by Rembrandt and Vandyke, 


The Washington correspondent of the Boston Yournal says: “ After the death of 
Senator Morton, his family sent for Mr. Franklin Simmons, the sculptor, who made 
sketches of the deceased statesman and afterward modelled a bust of him, which was 
criticised by his intimate friends. These studies Mr. Simmons took to Rome, where 
he modelled a full length statue of Senator Morton, to be cast in bronze. Mrs. Morton 
has recently visited Rome to see this model, and after one or two suggestions of hers 
had been adopted, she pronounced the resemblance perfect. 


An item in “ Art Notes,” a fortnight ago, spoke of the work which Mr. Thomas 
Le Clear, of New York, had in hand. Mr. Le Clear died suddenly at his home in 
Rutherford, N. J., on Sunday night. He was born in Oswego, N. Y., in March, 1818, 
and went to New York city at an early age. In 1862, he became an associate of the 
National Academy, and in 1863 an academician. He had special fame as a painter of 
portraits, and it is claimed that no other American had probably made pictures of so 
many famous persons, among his subjects being Presidents Fillmore, Garfield, Grant 
and Arthur, Daniel S. Dickinson, Sanford R. Gifford, Jervis McEntee, Edwin Booth 
in the character of Hamlet, Geo. Ticknor Curtis, E. W. Stoughton, Chief Justice 
Taney, Wm. H. Seward, Rev. Drs. Bellows, Osgood, Dix and Vinton, William Cullen 
Bryant, Parke Godwin, ex-Governor J. Gregory Smith, of Vermont, John J. Cisco, 
Judge C. P. Daly, George Bancroft, Andrew Jackson Davis, Bayard Taylor, President 
Barnard, of Columbia College, Dr. Norvin Green, President Chadbourne, of Williams 
College, and Professor O. C. Marsh, of Yale College. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

—-Among deaths, recently announced, are the following: Rear-Admiral James H. 
Strong, U.S. Navy (retired), at Columbia, S. C., on the 28th instant, in his 69th year. 
—Congressman-elect Andrew S. Herron, of Louisiana, at Baton Rouge, on the 28th.— 
Baron Otho Theodore von Manteuffel, Prussian Statesman, at Crossen, Prussia, on the 
evening of the 26th, in his 77th year.—Ex-Congressman Lewis D. Campbell, of Ohio, 
at Hamilton, in that State, on the 26th, aged 71.—Commodore Henry Eagle, U. S. N. 
(retired), at New York, on the 26th, in his 83d year—Dr. C. C, Cox, formerly Lieu- 








tenant Governor of Maryland, and later U. S. Commissioner of Pensions, at Wash- 
ington on the 25th. 


—The starch manufacturers of the West have formed a “pool,” to prevent over- 
production. All but two of the factories are in the pool, and it comprises all the firms 
throug!:out Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Ohio, who have formed a joint-stock 
company to be known as the “ National Starch Company of Illinois,” with a capital of 
$2,500,000. 


—The Naval Advisory Board, of which Commodore Shufeldt is President, has, it 
is said, agreed upon the general plan of the steel cruising vessels, the construction of 
which will be recommended by the Board. It will be sometime, however, before the 
details are perfected and the Board will be ready to submit a full report. 


—The Garfield Monument Fair was opened inthe Capitol at Washington, on Sat- 
urday, in presence of President Arthur, members of his Cabinet, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, members of the Diplomatic Corps, General Sher- 
man, Admirai Porter, a number of Senators and Representatives, and other prominent 
gentlemen. 


—President Arthur, on Saturday, in consequence of a letter received from Attorney- 
General Brewster, declaring that they had been impediments to the Government’s 
prosecution of the Star Route cases, ordered the removal from office of Charles E. 
Henry, Marshal of the District of Columbia; D. B. Ainger, Posumaster of the Disirict 
of Columbia; Myron M. Parker, Assistant Postmaster; M.D. Helm, Foreman in the 
Government Printing Office, and ex-Senator George E. Spencer, Government Director 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Subse yuently Thomas L. Tulloch was appointed to the 
postmastership vacated by Ainger and Colgate Hoyt, of New York, to Spencer’s place. 


—A State Convention of the Prohibitiomisis of Kentucky has been called to meet 
in Louisville on the 19th of February next to nominate a Governor ahd other State 
officers. 


—Hon. John T. Morgan (Dem.) was reélected Senator from Alabama by the Leg- 
islature of that State, on Tuesday. 


—The body of Dr. L. Earhart, of Allegheny City, was burned in the Lemoyne 
crematory at Washington, Pa.,on Monday. The process of reducing the remains to 


ashes was finished in two hours. -. 


—A dispatch frcm London, dated Monday, says: Clevedon Hall, the residence of 
Sir Arthur Elton, situated near Bristol, has been destroyed by fire. A portion of the 
library, which was considered one of the most valuable in England, was also burned. 


——Disastrous floods have occurred in Germany, along the valley of the Rhine and 
Main, in consequence of heavy rains. Much damage has beer done, and a large 
amount of property destroyed. A dispatch from Cologne, on Tuesday evening, stated 
that the Rhine had ceased rising, and the greatest danger was over. 


—Numerous cases of violence are reported from Dublin. A detective officer 
named Cox was shot by a party of men, in the street, on Saturday night, and the man 
who killed him, being pursued, was also severely and perhaps fatally wounded. On 
Monday night, a mob attacked the hospital where the latter was lying, with the ap- 
parent intention of rescuing him. They were beaten off. Two cases of serious stab- 
bing in the streets, occurred 6n Monday. One of them was a juror, named Field, who 
was on the jury that convicted Hynes (recently hanged for murder, and whose case 
caused much comment, and led to the imprisonment of Sheriff O’ Dwyer Gray for con- 
tempt of court). Field was lying in a dangerous condition after the assault. 


—In the English House of Commons, Monday night, Mr. Trevelyan, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, declared that the condition of things in Dublin was exceptional. 
He stated that the number of agrarian crimes in Ireland this month was under one 
hundred, which had not been the case in any month for twenty-eight months. He said 
a conflict between the Dublin police and organized lawlessness seemed to have been 
inaugurated. The government was determined to use all the resources at its disposal 
to put down the latest developments of disorder. ° 








DRIFT. 


—The following interesting statement concerning American ship-owning was printed 
in the Philadelphia Ledger, a few days ago: “The ship ‘City of Philadelphia’ sailed 
last week frou: this port for Japan with a large cargo of refined oil in cases. This 
ship, which is owned in Philadelphia, appears to give in herself a tangible answer to 
the charge that American shipping cannot successfully compete with that of other flags 
on the ocean. She sailed from this city on her first voyage in July, 1875, and she has 
since paid back to her owners all the money they paid for her at the original building, 
and considerably more besides. She has been kept in thorough repair, has engaged in 
the Pacific and East Indian trades, where there is the closest British competition, and 
has averaged an annual profit of fourteen per cent. over all expenses, being now, for 
all practical purposes, as good as when she was first launched. This vessel has given 
satisfaction to her owners, yet she is built of wood and not of iron, and is propelled by 
sails and not by steam. We are told that wood and sails are obsolete in profitable 
navigation, but this does not look much like it. What is wanted chiefly to encourage 
American shipping just now is a little more nerve by investors. The owners of this 
ship had the nerve to put $100,000 into her seven years ago. They have now got 
their money back and have their ship, too. And there are several more American 
wooden sailing ships afloat that are doing as well, if not better.” 


—Mrs. Croly (“ Jennie June”) writes from New York that there is a strong indica- 
tion of the revival of the knee-breeches costume—not as a yielding to Oscar Wilde, of 
course not—but in consequence of the general feeling that it is more picturesque than 
the pantaloon. She asserts that “on every hand there are evidences that the reign of 
the stove-pipe and the high, stiff shirt-collar, as well as the long trouser, is break- 
ing up.” 

—An important meeting, under the name of a “ National Agricultural Conven- 
tion,” is to be held at Chicago on December 12-15. Among those expected to take 
part are Senator Miller, of New York, Chauncey M. Depew, Dr. Collier, chemist of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, ex-Secretary Windom, H. I. Kimball, 
Director-General of the recent Atlanta Exposition; Seth Green, Dr. James Law, Colo- 
nel George E. Waring, and others. The convention will devote special attention to 
the subject of ensilage, and action will be taken upon the proposition to hold a Na- 
tional Agricultural and Industrial Exposition next year. 


—The prize of 1,000 francs offered by the Musical Department of the Belgian Academy 
of Fine Arts for the best pianoforte trio, has been awarded to M. Joseph Callaerts, 
of Antwerp. Nine works were sent in for competition, and the jury state that in 
quality they show great advance on those sent in on previous occasions. 
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—Mr. Darwin’s English friends signify their regret at the publication some time 
ago of a letter written by him to a German correspondent (a student at Jena), in which 
he indicated his disbelief in divine revelation. it is remarked that what has appeared 
in print is not the original letter of Mr. Darwin, but an English version of a German 
translation of it. The original was recently submitted, there is good reason to believe, 
to the conductors of an eminent scientific periodical { Nature /], and they, judging it 
to be an essentially private utterance of Mr. Darwin, obviously written in a hurry and 
in ill-health, which ought ta be submitted to the consideration of the writer’s family and 
literary executors, declined the responsibility of publishing it. The student of Jena to 
whom it was written asked the consent of Mr. James Darwin, who is preparing a mem- 
oir of his father, for its publication, but that was positively refused. In English scien- 
tific circles, Professor Haeckel is blamed for having made the let:er public, apparently 
in the interest of the anti-theological movement which he is leading in Germany. 


—A party of German explorers have discovered some pre-Christian sculptures of a 
most interesting character in the Euphrates Valley, near the Anto-Taurus Mountains. 


—Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser ” has lately been produced in St. Petersburg, this being the 
first performance of the work in Russia. It is said to have been enthusiastically 
received. 


—The Musikalisches Wochenélatt announces that Herr Max Bruch, the conductor 
of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society, intends next year to visit the United States in 
order to conduct performances, in the principal cities, of his larger choral works. 


—The Boston Yournal remarks with some show of justice that, “Since the 
illiteracy of native born whites in this State is only .o7 per cent., the number of per- 
sons who are deprived of the right to vote because they are not able to read and 
write is not very large.” 


—It is remarked that General Butler is the first soldier of the late war elected 
Governor of Massachusetts, and General Stoneman the first of the same chosen Goy- 
ernor of California. In Pennsylvania, Mr. Pattison is the first Governor since the war 
who was not a soldier; Geary, Hartranft and Hoyt all distinguished themselves in 
the field, in defence of the Union. 


—The “ anti-debris ” people in California—those who object to the deposit in the 
rivers of the washings of the hydraulic miners—are anxious to force the questions of 
law involved to a decision in the courts, and in some counties the Boards of Super- 
visors are appropriating money to help maintain suits. The Board of Yolo County, 
which lies along the Sacramento river, above the city of Sacramento, is reported as 
having voted $1,000 to the fund, 


—The Northern Pacific Railway by the close of this year will have but 310 miles 
incomplete, with large forces of workmen steadily closing the gap at both ends. The 
entire supply of construction material for the uncompleted portion is ready, with much 
of it delivered where needed, This year the company has built 410 miles of the main 
line and 253 miles of branch lines. 


—The one authentic likeness of Auguste Comte, the “ Positivist,” a portrait by the 
sculptor Etex, has recently been the subject of judicial proceedings in France. Comte’s 
widow, who died in 1877, bequeathed this portrait to M. Wyrouboff, who, though editor 
of the Revue Positiviste, is not a member of the strict sect of Positivists. “Thereupon 
M. Laffitte, Comte’s own executor and the recognized director of the Positivists, disputed 
M. Wyrouboft’s right. The Court at that time decided that the portrait should be de- 
livered to neither, but remain in the custody of Madame Comte’s legal representative. 
That gentleman, however, is now dead; and the matter has again come up for legal 
decision. On this occasion, the right to possession has been awarded to M. Laffitte. 
The bust, therefore, will now be placed in the house rue Monsieur-le-prince, No. 10, in 
which Comte died in 1857, and which has ever since been religiously preserved by his 
disciples, as their headquarters. 


—Daniel Murphy, said to be the largest land-owner in the world, recently died at 
San Jose, Cal. He owned 200,000 acres in that State; 6,000,000 in the State of 
Durango, Mexico, and large tracts in Arizona. 


—Staff Commander James Charles Atkinson, the oldest officer in the British navy, 
recently died at the age of 100 years. He commanded the Penguin, and wa captured 
and his vessel destroyed by the American corvette Hornett in 1815. For the past 
fifteen years he has been quite blind, but otherwise retained all his faculties unimpaired 
up to the very moment of his death. 


—In Idaho Territory Mr. Singster, the Republican candidate for Delegate to Con- 
gress, is elected. The issue there was Mormon and anti-Morman, and the candidate 
for the latter was successful. To some extent the Mormon issue affected the result in 
Nevada, Mr. Cassidy, Democrat, being elected—a man whom the Mormons specially 
hate. During the last session he sharply reprimanded his Democratic friends for sus- 
taining Mormonism. 


—Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe expects to pass the coming winter on her plantation 
at Mandarin, Fla. Her orange grove, which was set out when she established herself 
there not long after the war, numbers something over 100 trees, and from seventy-five 
of them she now reaps an income of $1,500 a year. 


—A Swiss paper describes the fearful storm which wrought such havoc in the 
Grindelwald on the 27th of October. It began to blow at 4 o'clock in the morning 
and continued for twenty-four hours with terrific violence. Its like was never before 
experienced. The heaviest roof stones were blown off like chips. Lumps of rock 
weighing 100 pounds were sent spinning through the air like cannon balls in battle. 
Inside the houses there was no safety, outside nobody could live. Windows were 
blown in, roofs carried away and many families fled in terror to their cellars. In the 
afternoon a few brave men, at the risk of their lives, went on the roofs and tried to 
repair damages. But it was impossible to do anything. As fast as they replaced the 
stones they were dislodged and several of the men thrown to theground. Atnight the 
gale raged still more fiercely and a tremendous rain-fall set in. 


—The death of Thurlow Weed, at the age of 8s, recalled these facts: That Clay 
reached the age of 75, Jackson 78, Calhoun 68, Webster 70, John Quincy Adams 81, 
Buchanan 78, Van Buren 81, Taylor 64, Cass 82, Marcy and Everett 71, Benton 76. 
Of the older generation of American Statesmen, John Adams reached the age of 91, 

efferson 83 (both he and the elder Adams dying on the Fourth of July, 1826), Burr 
1, Monroe 73, Jay 84, and Patrick Henry 63. 


—The days of the iron nail are apparently numbered. Pittsburg has a company, 
with $750,000 capital, organized t» manufacture them of Bessemer steel, and factories 
in Wheeling will come only a little later. The steel article is stiffer and tougher than 
the iron me and so much lighter that the added cost per pound will be more than bal- 
anced by the increased number. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, November 29. 

” Rigas. 9 of this week being Thanksgiving Day, and generally observed by sus- 

pension of business, our review is dated somewhat earlier, though practically ex- 
tending to the usual time. The “war of rates” among the railroads west of Chicago, 
which appeared to be on the point of settlement, three or four days ago, is now 
expected to continue some time longer. The general condition of the stock markets, 
however, is improved, and “a better feeling” has prevailed for some days. The re- 
covery in prices is not great, but the tone is firmer and steadier. It is probable that 
nearly all shares that have a substantial basis of value have touched bottom for the 
present, and that the reasons for caution in dealing have now been taken into account 
by careful business men. There is no question that the corn crop is a large one— 
greatly in excess of that of last year, and even larger than that of 1830. The Southern 
States have largely exceeded their usual yield. Mr. Loring, the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, estimates the total at 1,800,000,000 bushels, against 1,200,000,000 bushels 
last year, and 1,700,000,000 in 1880. The Department of Agriculture estimates the 
wheat crop at 510,000,000 bushels. This gives ten bushels to each inhabitant—or about 
two barrels of flour. 

The quotations of principal stocks, (sales) to-day, in the Philadelphia markets 
were as follows: Lehigh Navigation, 3954; Lehigh Valley Railroad, 64; Pennsylva- 
nia; Railroad, 5934; Northern Pacific, 46; ditto preferred, 96% ; Reading Railroad, 
26%; Philadelphia and Erie, 20%; Buffalo, Pittsburg and Western, 18. 

Quotations of principal stocks in the New York market, at 2 o’clock to-day, were 
reported as follows: 

Pacific Mail, 36; Western Union, 825; St. Paul, common, 1035; C.,C., &1.C., 
5%; Erie, 37%; Lake Shore, 114%; New York Central, 1305¢; Union Pacific, 
104 5% ; Michigan Central, 9914; Delaware and Hudson, 108% ; Central R. R. New 
Jersey, 7154; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 128; Western, St. Louis and Pa- 
cific, common, 3134 ; Western, St. Louis and Pacific, preferred, 55% ; Central Pacific, 
8754; Canada Southern, 673/; Kansas and Texas, 3234; Denver and Rio Grande, 
Louisville and Nashville, 5234; Texas Pacific, 391%; Missouri Pacific, 103. 

United States securities were quoted to-day as follows. 





Bid. Asked. 
United States 34s, extended, Registered, 101% 102 
United States 3’s, registered, A : 101% 102 
United States 4%s, 1891, coupon, 112% 113% 
United States 4%s, 1891, registered, . 1114 112 
United States 4s, 1907, coupon, . : 118% 119% 
United States 4s, 1907, registered . : : 118% 119 


The New York banks in their statement on the 25th inst., showed a further loss 
in reserve, amounting to $1,192,525, which increased their deficiency of the legal re- 
quirement to $2,071,200. The following were the principal items: 


Nov. 18. Nov. 25. Differences. 
Loans, $314,026,500 $309,208,800 Dec. $4,817,700 
Specie, , 50,985,400 48,245,500 Dec. 2,739,900 
Legal tenders, . 19,284,500 19,165,800 Dec. 118,400 
Deposits, . 284,594,300 277,930,000 Dec. 6,664,300 
Circulation, 18,665,700 18,590,700 Dec. 75,000 


The banks of Philadelphia, in their statement of the same date, also showed a de- 
crease of reserve, but not so heavy. The principal items in the statement were as 


follows : 

Nov. 18. Nov. 25. Differences. 
Loans, $75,693,167 $74,996,585 Dec. $696,582 
Reserve, . , - 16,605,877 16,385,043 Dec. 220,844 
National Bank Notes 686,021 728,927 Inc. 42,006 
Due from Banks, 55775,906 5,369,912 Inc. 83,946 
Due to Banks, . . 12,091,399 12,113,242 Inc. 21,843 
Deposits, . - 53,806,152 53,104,969 Dec. 701,183 
Circulation, - 95753:77° 9,710,860 Dec. 42,910 
Clearings, P - - 55,876,635 61,421,992 Inc.  §,5455357 


The importations of specie at New York last week amounted to $323,524, making 
a total for the year 1882 of $5,569,087. The exports—nearly all silver—were $368,- 
661, making the year’s outgo $44,330,640. 

The exports, exclusive of specie from New York, for the week ending November 
21, were $8,109,476, against $6,286,799 for the corresponding week of last year. The 
total for the year is still much behind last year’s showing ; the amount,then (to November 
21), was 34114 millions of dollars, and is now only 307 4 millions. The imports con- 
tinue large—being much in excess of last year. 

The production of gold in the United States during the year ended November 1 
was $43,359,021, and the net amount exported from the country was $36,122,536, an 
increase of $7,236,485 during the year. Of this amount $2,700,000 was used in the 
arts and $4,536,485 was added to the gold stock of the country. On November 1 the 
amount of coin and currency in circulation was $567,105,456 gold, $210,324,335 sil- 
ver, $346,681,016 legal tender notes, and $362,727,747 in national bank notes. The 
total amount of standard silver dollars coined up to November 1 has been $128,329,- 
880, of which amount $92,414,977 was in the Treasury, only $35,014,803 being in 
circulation. Of the amount in the Treasury $65,620,450 is represented by silver cer- 
tificates in circulation, making the net amount belonging to the Treasurer $26,794,527. 





By RackiING your LuNGs WITH A CoUGH, you may irritate them into a condition 
ripe for the production of tubercles, and then, instead of a curable affection, you will 
have to deal with Consumption. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant promptly cures all Coughs 
and Colds, and by imparting vigor to the respiratory organs, enables them to freely 
throw off all obstructions engendered by neglected colds, and heals all sore or inflamed 


parts. 
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Journeys in America. 


With 137 Engravings. Quarto, $1.75. 
Illustrating picturesque scenery and life in 
all parts of the United States, with full descrip. 
tive text for young readers. 
The engravings have been made with great 
care, and no better collection of drawing of 
American Scenery has ever been made. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE LONDON TIMES 


Said last year of the bound volumes of Sr. 


NICHOLAS : 
“ There is an old song which sings how a certain 
ble man delighted to the evening of his 





v ig pass 
days in initiating his grandchild in the exhilarating 
me of draughts, and how, so well did the lad profit 
y his instruction, that at last ‘the old man was beaten 
by the boy.’ In looking over the two parts of Sr. 
Socuenen this old song come back to us, Cer- 
tainly the producers of such literature for our own boys 
and girls must look to their laurels, Both in the let- 
terpress and the engravings these two volumes seem 
to us (though the admission touch our vanity or our 
patriotism, call it by which name we will, something 
closely) above anything we produce in the same line 
The letterpress, while containing quite as large a 
power of attraction for young fancies, is so much 
more idea’d, so much less commonplace, altogether 
of a higher literary style than the average production 
of our annuals of the same class. And the pictures 
are often works of real art, not only as engravings, 
but as compositions of original design.”” 

The bound volumes of St. Nu:Horas for the 
past year can now be had of all book-sellers. They 
Contain nearly 1,000 pages, filled with pictures, stories 
and poems, and, above all, 


THREE COMPLETE STORIES, 
Issued in No Other Form this Season: 


“DONALD AND DOROTHY,” by Mrs, Mary 
Ma Dodge; “ THE HOOSIER SCHOUL- 
BOY,” by Edward Eggleston; ‘“ RECOLLEC- 
ieee OF A DRUM\ER-BOY,” by Harry M. 

eifer. 


Price, in two richly bound parts, $5.00, 





THE CHRISTMAS 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


HE December (Christmas) number of | this 

famous magazine for young folks is always the 
greatest issue of the year. This season it has a new 
cover; an exquisite Christmas card, in seven colors, 
as a frontispiece; ‘‘ Grandmamma’s Pearls.”” a story 
for girls, by Louisa M. Atcotr; a magnificently 
illustrated article, ‘‘ The Field of the Cloth of Gold ;”’ 
a capital fairy story by Frank R. Stockton; an illus- 
trated paper for boys, “‘ Coasting on Lake Winnipeg ;”” 
an amusing ‘‘ Alphabet of Children;”’’ Christmas 
stories, ms with full-page pictures, a Chrisimas 
carol with music, etc., etc. 


It is a superb Christmas book, costing only 25 cents. 
First edition, 100,000. 

New yearly subscribers for ST. NICHOLAS, 
who begin with this December number, Can 
have the NOVEMBER NUMBER FREE, 
and thus begin the volume and the capital 
serial stories by J. T. Trowbridge and Frank 
R, Stockton. All dealers supply numbers and 
take subscriptions. Price, $3.00 a year. 


THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y, 


The most useful present to your Pastor, Sup- 
erintendent, or Teacher, is 


ART EDITIONS 


Of three new volumes of the original se- 
ries of illustrated Hymns and Poems are 
what your dearest friends will desire at Christ- 
mas. They are: 

TENNYSON’ SROYAL HYMN, 
‘* RING OUT WILD BELLS,”’ 


By Alfred Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated by 





Miss Humphrey, in full page and Letter- 
Press Drawings. Engraved by Andrew. 
Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
THE ANGELS’ SONG, 
‘‘ THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF 
OLD.”’ 


By Edmund Hamilton Sears, D.D. With full 
page and letter-press illustrations by Alfred 
Fredericks. Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50, 

Uniform with “He Giveth His Beloved Sleep,”’ 
“Home, Sweet Home,” ‘*The Breaking Waves Dashed 
ee i Mas ae Ta 

oP 90 o ,” and “Oh, Why $ 

Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” Pippa Se 


MRS. THORPE’S WONDERFUL BALLAD. 
**CURFEW MUST NOT RING 
‘L\O-NIGHT.”’ 


By Rosa Hartwick Thorpe. Profusely illus- 
trated from full page and letter-press draw- 
ings by F. T. Merrill and G. H. Garrett. 
aan sce by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, 

1.50. 
Unifo: ith “The V ie - 
bridge, ne “Hannah Jane, by DR. Loci” anes 
Sold by all Booksellers and Stati. 
pare by mail, to po pry fan alan ane oF 
Ag illustrated Catalogues mailed free on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
47 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 





MACMILLAN & 0/5 
POPULAR BOOKS FOR THEYOUNG 


GRIMM HOUSEHOLD 
STORIES. 


From the collection of the Bros. GRIMM. 
Translated from the German by Lucy CRANE. 
Doneinto Pictures by WALTER CRANE. I2mo, 
$2.00. 


Grimm's Fairy Tales are ever fresh, and for this new 
rendering we have a guarantee ina name not unknown 
to literature, . He has here showered upon us a 
profusion of designs in his very happiest style We 
doubt whether children ever had so much pains taken 
with them before. —Academy. 

‘This beautiful work will bear the strongest commend- 
ation. Itis a treasury of pure fancy, rich imagination 
and charming style, It contains the notable fairy tales 
which every youngster learns with new interest, and 
which the civilized world everywhere remembers and 
cherishes as part of the heritage of its childhood,— 
Christian Union. 

The illustrations alone would make a charming port- 
folio of choice drawings, while the translation 1s par- 
ticularly smooth and excellent. It is the most delight- 
ful version of these old fairy tales ever issued.— Church- 


ms THE HORKEY. 


A Ballad by RoBERT BLOOMFIELD, with illus- 
trations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. __ Beauti- 
fully printed in colors, by Clay, Sons & Tay- 
lor. 4to, Boards, $1.50. 


What could be more dainty and altogether charming 
than George Cruikshank’s illustrations to Robert Bloom- 
field’s ballad of “‘lhe Horkey’”? The drawings are the 
cleverest things imaginable, and the color printing is 
something to excite 4 enthusi of a cc i _ 
Boston Traveller. 

The book is one of the best we have yet received this 
season.—Athenaum. 

Cruikshank has hit the subject in the eye of it. His 
imagination seems to have flamed into pictures, which 
he pours out on every page in the profusion of his ex- 
quisite fancy —/ndependent. 

The work is lavishly and beautifully illustrated. 
Apart from its merit, the illustrations alone would 
sure to attract universal attention.—PAiladelphia Item. 


NEW BOOKS BY MRS. MOLESWORTH, 
Author of “ Carrots,” «‘ Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 








ROSY. 
By Mrs. MOLEsworTH. Illustrated by WAL- 
TER CRANE. 16mo. $1.25. 


No English writer of stories for children has a better 
reputation than Mrs. Molesworth, and none with whose 
stories we are familiar deserves it better. She has a 
motherly knowledge of the child nature, a clear sense 
of character, the power of investing simple incident 
with interest, and the ease which comes of continuous 
practice. .... It is a very pleasant little child novel 
that she has written, and Mr, Crane has drawn for it 
some of his most characteristic illustrations. —M. Y. 
Mail and Express. 

By the same author, each volume $1.25. 
“ Carrots,” “* Cuckoo Clock,” “ Tell me a Sto- 
ry,” “Grandmother Dear,” “Christmas Child,” 
“ Tapestry Room.” ‘Lhe seven volumes bound 


uniform, in paper box, $8.50. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HERR 
BABY. 

$1.50. 


This sweet and beautiful book, .... Herr Baby, will 
become one of the real heroes of nursery fiction.— 
Academy. 


SUMMER STORIES 
For Boys and Girls. 12mo. $1.50. 


There is no more acceptable writer for children than 
Mrs, Molesworth, and her “Summer Stories” will add 
to her reputation .... Fresh and charming in style, 
with fun that is never forced, pathos that is an gen- 
uine, and with a decidedly whol purpose,—Liter- 
ary World, 


By C. M. YONGE, 

Author of “ Heir of Redclyffe,” « Heatsease,” 

etc., etc, Each volume, $1.25. 

“P’s and Q’s,” “Little Lucy’s Globe,” 
“ Lances of Lynwood,” “ Book of Golden 
Deeds,” “ Book of Worthies,” “ Christians and 
Moors of Spain.” The six volumes, uniformly 
bound, in paper box, $7.50. 

PEOPLE'S EDITIONS. 


Forming a handsome volume, in 4to cloth. Price, 
$1.50. Contents: “Tom Brown’s School- 
days,” ‘“ Waterton’s Wanderings in South 
America,” Irving’s “ Old Christmas’ (illus- 
trated by Caldecott), “ Irving s Bracebridge 
Hall” (illustrated by Caldecott). 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


NEW YORK. 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Small 4to vol. 








Nantucket Scraps: 


Or, the experiences of an Off-Islander, in Season and 
out of Season, among a Peculiar People. By Mrs. 
Jane G Austin. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.50, 


A piquant chronicle of the peculiarities and droll- 
eries of the inhabitants of “ The Purple Isle,’’ the se- 
cluded lafid of noble and antique virtues and old-time 
manners and traditions. 


The Lambs: 


A burlesque tragedy; a satireon Wal! Street. By Rob- 
ert Grant, author of “ Confessions of a Frivolous 
Girl,” “ The Litle Tin Gods on Wheels,” etc. Il- 
lustrated, $1.00, 


‘The cover is of flexible paper, richly illuminated in 
colors, with a fanciful and typical design, In this bur 
lesque tragedy, Mr. Grant proves once more his claim 
to the “peculiar witty fouch,’’ for which J.mes T- 
Fields gave him credit, and justifies J. Boyle O’ Reilly’s 
verdict that he is ‘‘among the keenest of our social 
critics,”’ 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1883 WILL CONTAIN 
Contributions in almost every nu:znber by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 
Author of “ The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,” etc. 


“ Michael Angelo, A Tragedy,” 
Which was left complete by 

Henry W. LONGFELLow, 
and which will run through three numbers of 
the magazine, beginning with January. 

“The Ancestral Footstep,” 

Outlines of an exceedingly interesting Romance 
from the manuscript of 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


“ Daisy Miler, A Comedy,” 


By HENRY JAMES, JR. 
A dramatization, with important alterations, 
of his very popular story ‘“ Daisy Miller.” 








TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage 
free; 35 cents a number. With superb life- 
size portrait of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, Holmes, or Emerson, $5.00; with 
two portraits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; with 
four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six, 
$10.00. 

Remittances should be made by Money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 PaRK St., Boston, Mass. 


«BEAUTIFUL EXCEEDINGLY.” 
Longfellow Callendar, 


Emerson Calendar 
For 1883.—— 
Fine Portrait of Longfellow, 
View of Longfellow’s Home, 
View of Emerson’s Home, 
Printed in Twenty Colors. 
Beautiful Holiday Gifts. 
$1.00 each. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co 


BOSTON. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 
Photo-Engravers 
and Designers. 


ARTISTIC AND ACCURATE ENGRAVING‘ 
MADE FROM MODELS, SKETCHES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAWINCS, etc. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES. 


LEVYTYPE CO. 














G6a2 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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The Wharton Ratlro:a 
Switch Co. 


ABRAHAM BARKER, Pres. 
WM. WHARTON, Jr., Supt. 
WHARTON BARKER, Treas. 


SAFETY RAILROAD SWITCH, 
—— WITH—— 
MAIN TRACK UNBROKEN. 
Railroad Crossings, Frogs, and 
other Railroad Supplies. 


Manufactured by 


THE WHARTON RAILROAD 
SWITCH CO. 
Office, 28 South Third Street, 
Works, 23d and Washington Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ASHLAND Park TROTTING STUD 
Neer Lexington, Kentucky. 


B. J. TRACEY, Proprietor. 


This is strictly a breeding farm, for though training 
is done, it is only for the stock belonging to the place, 
or those purchased from the proprietor. For catalogues 
or other particulars, address, 


B. J. TRACEY, Lexington, Ky. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
PIANOS, 


Having shown themselves so far superior to all others 
in excellence of workmanship, elasticity of teuch, 
beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are 
now earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the 


VERY BEST PIANOS. 
LOW PRICES. TERMS EASY, 
33 Union Square, New York. 








A FINE ASSORTMENT 
OF 


Andirons, Fenders, Firesets, Plaques, Mir- 
rors, Stair Rods, and Curtain Poles, 

AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Household brass work of every description a specialty 





GOULD’S OLD STAND, 


8 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 
DUNN & SOUTH, Proprietors. 


To Advertisers: 


Jupicious ApvERTISING Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES AS A 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by en- 
trusting their advertising to a reliable and experienced 
agent. Address, 

H. W. CROTZER, 
P. O. Box 2445. PHILADELPHIA 











MACHINISTS’ « x» 


mo Oy 3S 


“| WP WALTER'S Sors ¢d 
Or 1233. MARKET. ST JAN O 


i Pa: 


0 PHILADA. 


THE DICTIONARY OF 


Professors, Pastors, Teachers, and the religious press, 


gravings, 12 Colored Maps, 9 8 pagés. Price only 
$2.50. Half Leather, Library, $3.25. ‘Turkey Antique, 
$3.75. ‘Turkey Gilt, $4.00, Postage free. 


THE BIBLE, 
EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Puivip Scuarr, D. D, LL. D. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


and all who have examined it, have given this work 


THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION, 
IT Is 


‘‘THE PEOPLE’S DICTIONARY,”’ 


BECAUSE IT IS 
Mandy, Popular, Cheap. 
Crown octavo, cloth, handsomely bound, 400 En- 


THE AMERICAN S. S. UNION, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
10 Bible House, New York 


CLOUGH & ‘ iC 
warren, (KRGANS. 
THE ONLY ORGANS WITH 


QUALIFYING TUBES GIVING THE 
PIPE ORGAN TONE. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Leviathan Cotton Belt. 


Unsurpassed for Strength, Durability, Traction 
Power and Cheapness, unaffected by damp- 
ness, and the best Main Driving Belt known 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MA:iN BELTING COMPANY, 


S. W. Cor. Ninth and Reed Sts., Philadelphia. 
Send for Price-List. 


P ' — 
THE PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Office, No. 409 CHESTNUT ST, 
INCORPORATED THIRD MONTH 22, 186s. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

Dire 5 6 6. fw $1,000,000 
ASSETS, . . $10,385,312.42. 
INSURE LIVES, GRANT ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVE MONEY ON DEPUSIT, returnable on de- 
mand, for which interest is allowed, and are ae - 
ered law to act as EXECUTORS, ry IS 
TRATORS, TRUSTEES, GUARDIANS, ASSIGN- 
EES, COMMITTEES, RECEIVERS, AGENTS, 
&c., for the faithful performance of which their 

capital and surplus fund furnish ample security. 
ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS 
ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the 
assets of the Company. 
The incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
ASA S. WING, Vice-President. 
ROWLAND PARRY, Actuary. 

T. WISTAR BROWN, Chairman Finance Commit- 








tee. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance De- 
partment 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE., Trust Officer. 
DIRECTORS: 


Saml. R. Shipley, Phila Israel Morris, Phila. 
T. Wistar Brown, Phila. Chas. Hartshorne, Phila. 
Richard Cadbury, Phila. Wm Gummere, Phila. 
Henry Haines, Phila. Benj. V. Marsh, Phila. 
oshua H. Morris, Phila. Frederic Collins, Phila. 
ichard Wood, Phila Murray Shipley, Cincin. 
William Hacker, Phiia. | J. M. Albertson, Norrist’n. 
Asa S. Wing, Philadelphia. 


THE GIRARD 


Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 
Office, 2020 CHESTNUT ST. 


Charter Perpetuas. 





/ncorporated 1836. 


CAPITAL, $450,000. SuRPLUs, $827,338 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) 
President, Tuomas Ripeway. 
Vice-President, Joun B, GARRETT. 
Treasurer, Henry TATNALL. 


VATICAN, toro CHESTNUT ST. 


To enable us to offer SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS to our CUSTOMERS during our 
CLOSING-OUT SALE, we would give notice that for our DECEMBER 
SALES we have Specially IMPORTED a CAREFULLY SELEC- 
TED LOT OF THE NEWEST STYLES IN 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, BISQUE FIGURES, ANTIQUE 
PLACQUES, ARTISTIC POTTERY, CABINETS 
AND PEDESTALS. 


Special attention is called to our assortment of Bisques and Fine French 
Clocks for the CHRISTMAS SEASON OF 1882. We offer these 
goods at a trifle over cost of importation. 








VISIT THE VATICAN FOR BARGAINS. 


THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Fxecutor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for 


the e.<cution of Trusts, also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 
of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 
THOMAS ROBINS, AUGUSTUS HEATON 

J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 

R. R. McCULLAGH EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, 
AMES L. CLAGHORN Hon.WILLIAM A. PORTER, 
ENJAMIN B. COMEGYS, EDWARD 8. HANDY, 





J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


ALEXANDER BROWN, 
AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL E. CUMMINS, 

WILLIAM S. GRANT. 








FRINGES, BUTTONS 
@RNAMENTS, 


ARRAS 


MYAYKY, Laces. erc.cqc. 
hh 








THE MOST USEFUL PRESENT. 
OUR TOOL CABINET, OR CHEST. 
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Sharpened Ready for Use. 


“A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING.” 
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BEST QUALITY TOOLS. 


aa 


Made by WM. P. WALTER'S SONS, 
No. 1233 MARKET STREET. 


POCKET CUTLERY. 


SCROLL SAWS. 
A GOOD FATHER 


Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, hs qo Prbctah 
STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK | AROUND THE HOUSE, 


MAKERS, PRINTERS, The PRETTY Juvenile Bock, illustrated in 
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Actuary, Witi1am P. Houston. 


colors. Price, $1.75. 
509 Chestnut Street, Phila. | R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y, 
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FRANK TOOMEY, 


Genuine 


Baxter 
Steam 





Engine 


Farm Engines. 





Macuinists’ Toots, 
Anp COLT’S DISC ENGINE, 


HORIZONTAL, VERTICAL and MARINE £EN- 
GINES and BOILERS. 





Yacht Engines a Specialty, 


Niagara Steam Pumps and Machinery of 
all kinds, Belting, Shafting and Pul- 
leys and General Supplies. 





131 NORIH THIRD STREE7, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


VALUABLE MICROSCOPE FOR SALE, 


A Zentmayer, Army-Hospital, Monocular stand 
having 3 eye-pieces, and 5 objectives, to wit: 1-5 inch 
Tolles (superior), 1% inch, 8-10 inch and 4-10 inch 
Zentmayer, 1-15 inch Nachet. Along with the above 
are the following accessories, paraboloid, camera-luci- 
da, eye-piece and stage Micrometres, polariscope, sele- 
nite and selenite stage, achromatic oblique prism, bulls- 
eye condenser, sub-stage ring, Maltwood finder, siphon 
slide, blue glass, 98 entomological specimens. The 
instr ument is 18 inches high and is enclosed in a hand- 
some walnut case, along with the accessories and 
specimens. It is sufficiently powerful and well provi 
ded to accomplish any scientific work to which a mi- 
croscope can be applied. For further information ap- 


ply at 
924 S. THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia. 
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M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 








Grinding Spectacle Lenses by Dioptrical 
System and Metrical Measures 
a Specialty. 


Inch System used if desired. 


Correspondence cordially invited, particularly from 
physicians, All queries cheerfully responded to. 


IVAN FOX, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
1632 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





Wasuincton Horst, 
R. W. FARR, MAnacer, 
CHESTNUT STREET A8B0VE SEVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Pe Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS; Henry Krogna-, J. E. Birchinell. 
Ss) Rates to parties remaining over ten days, 
ing to location of reoms. 
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JOHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





Faultless Clothing. 





A. G. POWELL & CO., 


ORNAMENTAL WrouGHT IRON 





AND WIRE WorK. 








A full stock at all seasons of the 
year Ready Made, and all the best 
kinds of materials on hand to make 
to order. A suit in 12 hours at 


this season of the year. 


JouN WANAMAKER & Co. 


818, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street. 








Harrison Robbins 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS, ) 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 
TABLEWARE 


In New and Artistic Designs, 


Fine Glass and Ceramics 
Mounted in Gold and Silver Plate. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES for 
THE SEASON, 


FINE JEWELRY 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Solid Silver Forks, Spoons, Ete. 


GOODS MANUFACTURED TO ORDER. 


Store and Manufactory, 
916 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





SALESROOM OF THE 


AMERICAN WATCH, 
Avex. R. Harper & Bro. 


No. 728 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
[Over McAllisters. ] 


Bedding 
Curtains, &c. 


A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Special Designs Furnished and Made 
to Order. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0. 


Second Story. 








Fencing and Builders’ Iron Work 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


ENGLISH BICYCLES, &c., 





218 South Tenth St., 


- PHILADELPHIA, 





FALL AND WINTER 
CARRIAGES 


Of the Newest Designs, now on view in 





the Warerooms. All work guaranteed 
to be of the Highest Standard and ex- 


clusively of my own manufacture. 


WM. D. ROGERS, 


1007-1009-1011 


Chestnut Street. 











DR, J.G. HOLLAND. 


In addressing one of the graduating classes of the 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
ORATORY, said; 

** To be able to move masses of men by eloquence, 
to guide them by counsel, to govern them by command, 
to occupy place and to exercise official authority, in 
any way to shape the life and destiny of men, these 
are privileges to be worked for with every faculty of 
the mind, and purchased by every sacrifice of time and 
treasure,” 

The National School of Elocution and Orato 

was established in 1873. Chartered in1875. GRANT 

DIPLOMAS. NINETEEN TEACHERS and 

Lecturers SPECIALISTS in their departments. 

Winter Term, December 4th. Send for catalogue to 
J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 

1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 





BARKER BROTHERS & Co., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 


allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and Brokerage 





Nos. 21 & 23 Nortu TENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


' Business, 


E, CALDWELL & C0, 


IMPORTERS OF 


lecorative Objects 


= 


Fine Porcelain and Faience, 
No. go2 CHESTNUT ST. 








Penna. STEEL Go., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossiINcs AND 
SWITCHEs, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 
Works at Stretton, Daupuin Co., Penna, 


OrricE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
ri 
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WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS” 


Sure anp EncInE 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. SELLERS & Co, 


ENGingers AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JOHN PARKER JR.& CO. 


20 SoutH EicutH St., 


Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


LADIES’ 


FINECUSTOM SHOES 


Ready-made and made to measure. 
—SPECIAL AGENTS FOR 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 














Aion 
Aspe ASTM 





21 & 23 South Sixth St.,& S. E. Cor. of Dela- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila, 


FOUNDED 178. 


Beay thas ofthe best Ber thn Feet, Coston ce faeeey 
Seat, 1500 acres under cultivation, 
Landreth’s R 





AMES P, WOOD & CO, 





STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 
Wood's A a Kite “ 
39 SOUTH FOURTH EET. 
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